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PREFACE *' 

^' 

This publication is based on a home-school relations study conducted ^ 
by the National Institute of Education's Families as Educators Team during 
the 1980-81 schpol year. The members of tHe team, all researchers at the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) , are Oliver Moles (Team Leader) , Mary 
Cross, and Ccurter Collins. Cynthia Wallat, a former team member, also con- 
tributed significantly to 1:his work. The team is located in NIE*s Hcxne, 
Coramui>ity r2Uid Work Division headed by Robert I. Wise. 

,T0 assist with the field studies, Vazquez-Nuttall Associates, Inc., an 
educational research firm based in Newton, Massachusetts, was called upon. 
The firm conducted five of the seven on-site studies reported here under 
, an NIE contract (NIE P-80-0151). ^ ^ 

The administrators, program managers, principals and teachers in school 
systems in the 24 cities involved in the study made the greatest contribu- 
tion of all. Without their insights, information and willing assistance / 
it would ndt have been possible to construct this Repott. We extend to 
them our most sincere thanks. We also npte that there may be eligible 
home-school programs that have escaped our attention. Time and funding 
limitations, have made it difficult to do an exhaustive search for every 
home-school program, despite contacts with various offices in each school 
system. Any omissions aire our responsibility, -and we would be glad to 
hear of other eligible programs (see Criteria in Appendix B) . 

The cover for this report! was designed and e'xecuted by Camdacfe J. 
Hof&nan, NIE illustrator. Invaluable typing support for the study was 
provided by Beatrice Cooper, Gloria Herbert, and Cornelia Johnson. 

Perhaps the most -critical contributor of all is tt^e Institute for 

I 

Responsive Education (IRE) which has taken on the challenge of publishing 
this Report in prder to bring it to the attention of interested and con- 
cerned educators and citizens. Production work and editing at IRE were 
handled by Gian S. Lombardo. W, Dana Rudolphr, IRE Office Manager, typed 
the mauiusc^ipt. ' ' , ^ ^ ' 

We hope that this information will be useful to policymakers, program 
planners, school administrators, and citizens .who wish to initiate parent 
involvement programs or iinprove upon existing activities. No ^endorsement 



of the programs included here is to be implied by the National Institute of 
Education, or the Institute for Responsive Education, Any opinions expressed 
or inferred in this Report are those of the authors and do, not necessarily 
reflect the views or position of the National Institute of Education or the 



U.S. Department o£ Education. 
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SECTION ONE 



INTPODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 



The purpose of this Report is to provide systematic information on 
programs designed to encourage or achieve peurtnerships between the home 
and school at the upper elementary etfid secondary school levels. Each of 
the programs described herein is sponsored by a school system in one of 
the 24 most populous cities in the United States, The programs work in ^ 
various ways to involve parents in improving the school performance and ^ 
social development of their children. 

This Report contains a discussion'and synthesis of findings across i 
the 28 home-school collaboration programs identified as Being in operation 
during the 1980-81 school year, site visit reports on sevfen of these pro- 
grams, and profiles of the 28 programs. A chart at the end of this intro- 
duction (see f>age 8) shows major characteristics of each program. Section 
^Two contains a discussion of the programs. The seven on-site studies are 
presented in Section Three, arramged alphabetically by state and by cities^ 
within states, and alphabetically by -program name within cities. The 
Appendices contain a list of the cities contacted in this study and the 
criteria for selecting pijograms to be profiled* 

In searching for..eligible.programa,. ^jg:Kpol systems. represe^ we.^e, ......... . 

asked to provide information on any of their programs which might help 
parents act in educational capacities: ^ ^ , 

• as home tutors; • , 

^ •as monitors of homework and attendajice; 

• as guides tor their children in the use of community 
educational resources;* 

• engaging in other home activities to improve student 
leairnirig. 

This Report is restricted to presenting information about programs and 
practices in grades four to twelve. Much more is known about parent in- 
volvement activities with yotinger children,-^ the techniques and strategifss 
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for engaging parents and schools in partnerships arouiid older children's ^ 
learning cire much less develope^d and well-known. 

In thia period of diminishing Federal resources)? the search focused 
^specially on programs funded from other sources. Over half of the prograims 
described herein received substsmtial, or total, non-Federal support. 
Sources of funding are tciken up in the discussion in Section Two. 

RATIONAIE ' ^ 

r ^ # 

Pecent evidence suggests strong interest, mix<d with some ambivalence, 
regarding closer home-school relations. Most parents want to work closely 
with schools in the education of their children (Gallup, 1980) even though 
some have difficulty doing so for a variety of reasons. Educators ctnd 
educational organizations are also interested in working with parents. 
Cue indication of this is the- recent formation of the .National Coalition 
for Parent Involvement in Education (Rosenau, 1981) composed of diverse ' 
national education-related organizations and plans to form similar coali- 
tions at the state level. Nevertheless,,' an element of mistrust and dis- 
comfort, also^runs through the experience of at least some low-inc^ome ctnd 
other parents in their dealings with the schools (Lightfoot, 1978). 

A number of kinds of homerschool collaboration have been developed ^ 
2Uid put, into operation among pre-school and early elementary school age ^ 
children. Heads^tart and similar programs have been (studied repeatedly in 
great (^tail . One overarching conclusion coming from studies on these 
programs is th^ necessity for parent involvement at holtie in educational 
activities in /order to maintain educational gains (Bronfenbrenner , 1974; 
Goodson and Hess, 1975). At the elementary school level, some follow 
Through models emphasize parent participation. And some elementary schools 
with a rich variety of parent participation have ^own drai t fatic achievement 
gains (Comer, 1980; Walberg, 1976). * ^ . 

At the upper elementary jand secondary school levels much less is 
occurring, and one inight^^^feJr why there is not a tradition of home-dchool 
collaboration programs at the upper grades. Part of the ctnewer may lie in 
funding priorities which have favored the lower grades,, but rto doubt a 
larger*reason ,is the difficulty of involving parents, school staff, and 
students in coordinated activities at these grade levels. Several factors 
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are behind this- One is the nature of the educational process .itself at 
the secondary level. Infetead of each student having a single teacher, 
there are usuailly a number of subject area teachers in addition to coun- 
selors and specialists- • This makes* it difficult f or %the parent to have a 
single comprehensive link wdjfefj^ the school. 

Another factor is the increasingly independent and self -directed 
nature of adolescents. They may resist when parents try to get involved 

in their education. Peer pressure amo;ig students may also intensify theix 

f 

feelings. In addition, many parents feel uncomfortable in the school. 
They may also conclude that by the, time children reach junior high school, 
th^^y have mastered the "school business" and are capable of getting along 
without special parental attention. Despite such difficulties, ^ variety 
of programs have begun to emerge at the upper grade levels and large city 
school systems seem to be agcepting the challenge. Some of these programs 
ha"^e been sustained ov^er a considerable period of time. Many programs have 
have reported significant gains in school attendance, academic achievement, 
and closer home-school relations. But for the most part existing programs 
have not been widely publicized. Therefore, the information presented 
here may be of special interest to those who are considering the develop- 
ment of partnership programs, or who wish tou improve ongoing practices. 

This guide is one of several, projects undertake^ by the Families as 
Educators Team in support of the National Institute of Education's mandate 
to carry out res^airch vrfiich contributes to the improvement of educational 
practice.* The authors of this Report are the current members of the Team.. 

The mission of the Families as Educators Team is- to support research 
and development wgrk which will further understanding of the family's role 
in, children' s educational development and ways to enhamce the educational 
support capabilities of families. One increasingly important strand of 
Team activity concerns ways *jbo better support the school achievement of 



* Another Team project was the Home-School Alliances Conference convened in 
October of 1980. The conference was attended fay directors of local programs, % 
parents, national program representatives.^ researchers and educator's, if was 
desianed to glean from programs, for families of early adolescents y^rades 4-9)^ 
ideas others might use for program development. Localities'^of various sizes 
were r|fepresented, _2Uid progr^s were presented and discussed in deti^ 
Proceq/dings of the conference await publication. 

; ^ .. . / — ' ' 
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children and youth through stronger relationships between the hom^ aiid /the 
school. • • . 



SCX)PE OF TOE STUDY 

This Peport describes school system initiated programs designed to 
involve parents more fully^ in the education of their children. All of the 
programs studied are located in large cities in the United States with 
populationrs. of 500/000 or more as of 1980. ^Tp identify program^ not spcai- 
sored by school systems would have been too large an undertaking for 
existing resources. 

Large cities were selected for the survey because they usually contain 
many students who are not achieving well. It was also recognized that large 
cities commonly have great numbers of low- income students and* highly diver- 
sified populations. Increasing parent participation among such groups may 
pose special^challenges. Furthermore, it was presumed that the school 
systems of ikrge' cities have more resotirces available to develop and sustain 
innovative home-school progriams, consequently beginning the search with such 
systems would yield more information tham directing the inquiry elsewhere. 

The criteria for 5[electing<^ie^^programs which ^re profiled iji this 
guide are foiand in Appendix B. In essence, programs were included which: 
(i) had been in operation for at least one year; (ii) encouraged the utili- 
zation of parents as educators of their own children, in contrast to parent 
involvement as classroom aide;5 ot on advisory committees; (iii) included any 
of the grades 4-12? and (iv) Operated in at least two^or more' non-special 
schools. We were particularly interested in programs serving a significant 
number of economiceilly disadvantaged students or a significant number of 
* students who were culturally and/or linguistically different from the main- 
stream population. We did not, however, irule out programs .directed *toward 
mainstream students and their families. 

INFOPMAMON GATHERING PROCEJIS 

' 4 
Hie data gathering process for the profiles involved steps which were 

carried out by members of NIE' s, Families as Educators Team with siibstantial 

assistauice^ from the staff of Vcizquez -Nut tall Associates, Inc., an educational 



research firm located 'in N€i>r^n, . Massachusetts. They conducted five of 
^ the seven site visits reported here.* ' * 

Ttie steps followed in gathering the infoinnation are described below. ^ 

Telephone Contacts ^ * ' - 

As a first step, teapi members contacte'd by telephone a variety of 
pie at several levels of the school system's hierarchy. Starting with 
aides to the superintendent or the office of public, jLnformation , the search 
expemiied to include offices on curriculum and instruction, Federally funded 
programs, parent involvement, specieil prograifts,* secondary education, and 
research and evaluation. At least three different program offices were 
contacted, in each school sVstem. They identified ongoing' home-school 
programs, 2Uid helped "us.^jlfetermine their scope and ''diinensions and their 
eligibility for the study. Of the twenty-four cities contacted, fourteen 
' had at l.east one eligible program. 

Profile Development 

In a second step, using, the telepTione information plus program mate- 
rieuLs submit t;ed, profiles were written by Te^ members on each of the eli- 
gible programs. These profiles outline program objectives, major activities, 
staffing, target populations, funding, evaliiations, materials available an-^ 
a contact persoj^. The profiles were sent to each program head for any neces- 
sciry modifications and final approval. The profiles have^been kept brief 
because their main pvirpos^ is to alert the public to the array of existing^ 
programs ^d to facilitate contact with the sponsors if more information is 
needed. ** 



* Families as Educators Team members visited and wrote the repprts.on 
Houston's Operation Fail-Safe and Philadelphia's Parent Partnership Program. 

** Itecognizing that this process might have missed some qualifying programs, 
a follow-up letter with the selection criteria amd a profile format was sent 
to the ptiblic information offices in all of those school ^sterns where first 
contact^ Had not/^been fruitful. This process yielded about a half-dozen 
additional programs which had been missed in the first round of contacts. ^ j 
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Site Visits 

: 1 f < . 

During the fincil step, seven of the original 28 programs were selected 

for site visits and more extensive amalysis (these aire found in Section 

Three) . Ihree principal criteria guided the selection of these programs * 

for site visits. The first was diversity of location, n^thods pf working 

with parents, types of student behavior addressed^, and conceptual orien- 

tation* The second criterion , centered on the degree of promise/ the program 

held for the future. We looked for programs which have sustained themseJLves 

over '4 period of time, had reported some solid 'achievements, d\d appeared 

sufficiently viable to continiie for some -time. The third criterion was 

comprehensiveness. All things being equal, prograins cpntaining several 

activities ^ innovations rather than a single thrust were chosen. Once 

the C2uididates were se5.e!::ted,* two-day. site visi-ts were arranged. At each 

site a number of key persons were interviewed where available.** • At two 

schools in each site program supervisors, principals and teache-rs were 

interviewed. ^ 

School systems were requested to select well- functioning programs in 
two contrasting low-inccme pireas such a3 schools serving different ethnic 
groups or ages of- students. This was done so as to see the operation of 
the program among, educationally disadvantaged groups where the benefits 
might be the largest. All of the interviews contained a common core of 
questions so to obtain information on the same factors from different 
viewpoints as well as special que$tions xm areas best known to each re- , 
spondent. * • , 

Ttief reports which resulted from the si<te visits cover the objectives 
and rationale for each program, its development and operation, cost and 
personnel information, supports and barriers, evidence of success and other 



* It must be emphasized that the exclusion of a particular program from the 
list selected for extensive study does not mean that the program did not meet 
some or most of the criteria. Although the progrcOfls selected met the cri- 
teria in a general sense, they may have been weaker than some of tho^e not 
selected on one partifiiilar element of the criteria. 

** The overall program directqr's iijterview was the. most detailed. It 
covered the history and development of the program, goals, progrcun activities^ 
staffing, Staff treiining, tcirget populations, cost and resource allocations, 
research and evaluation studies, and program transf ercibility. 
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areas. Ihese reports were revised by the authors and sent^to the program 
directors for review and approval. 

Immediately following this int2?oduction is a table which classifies 
fee main characteristics of each profiled program. Those which share 
similar methods of contacting parents, educational roles for parents, 
and/or desired outcomes for students can be identified at a glance. This 
should assist the reader in locating quickly those programs which axe of 
interest. 
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CHAi^ACTERISTlCS OP SELECTED HOME-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



PROGRAM 


-T— 

STUDENT 017^ COMES 


DESIRED 


LOCATIONAL ROLE OF PARENTS 


MAJOR CC^TACT METHOD 


f 

! ^ 


■* 

Acadenlc 
■^hi^ve- 

CI — 


Social 
Devel- 

2 

op&ent 


Career 
Devel- 
opcnent 


Attendemce 


Tutor 


Socializer 
of Child 


Educational 
Plcinner 


Confer* 
ences 


WorXshops/ 
Classes 


Visita- 
Nations 


/ ArizonA 
Phoenix 

Prescription 
Learrimg Labora- 
tory ProgrAm\ 


\ 

M 


S 


NA 


S 


\ 

M 


M 


M 


S 


S 




California \ 

Diego \ 
• J 
Partner shipr y 


M 


M 


NA 


S 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Florida * 
Jacksonville 

Par«nt ACT 

(Accountability 
in Citizenship 
Training) 


M 


. M 


• 

NA 


1 

1.. 


S 


i 

M 


S 


NA 


NA ' 


M 


Illinois 
Chicago 

Institute for 
Parent Involvement 


M 


S 


S 


S 


M 


M 


M 


S 


M 


M 


Illinois 
Chicetgo 

Pai;ent Plus 
Project 


M 


S 


S ' 


s 


M 


M 


M 


S 


M 


M 


M ■ Major Einphasis 

S » Secondary Emphasis 

NA « Not Applicable 


1. 
3. 
4. 


As zneasured by leading and Math scores. 

Includes school conduct, improved "self-ima^e , human/personal relationships. 
Homework scheduling, educational use of community resources, career related 
planning at secondary level. 

Includes teachers or outreach workers visiting home, aad telephone visits. 
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CHAKACTERJSTICS OF SELECTED HOME-SCHOOL PROGRAMS (Continued) 



PROGRAM 


STUDENT OUrCO>lES DESIRED 


I>OCATIONAL POLE OF PARENTS 


MAJOR CONTACT METHOD 


Academic 
Achieve- 
me n't 


Social 
Deve 1- 

2 

opmen t 


Career 
Devel- 
opp^en t 


Attendance 


Tutor 


Social I zer 
of Child 


Educational 
Planner ^ 


Confer- 
ences 


workshops/ 
Classes 


Visita- 
tations 


XX X inois 
Chicago 

Sc hoo X - Coomtin i ty 
Identification 


M 




S 


/ 

■ M-^ 


■ M 




> 

S 


s 


> 

t^A 


M 


Indiana J 
IndiaitapoXis 

Parents in Touch 


M 


S 


S 


M 


M 


M 


M 




1 NA 


NA 


1 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 

Home Study Program 
( Pa rent /Partner- 
ship in Learning) 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M \ 


M 


NA 


r 

M 


S 


Maryland 
Baltimore • 

Attendance 
Monitors Program 


S 


S 


NA 


M 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


V NA 


M 


MeuryXand ' 
BaXtJLmore 

Family Activities 
«to Maintain 
Enrollment (FAME) 


M 


M 


S 


M 


S 


M 


M 


NA 


M 


M 



M * Ma^or Emphasis X, As measured by, Feading and Math scores' 

2, Includes school conduct, improved self-image, human/personal relationships 
S ^ Secondary Emphasis ^ Homework scheduling, educational use of community resources, career related 



NA « Not Applicable - planning at secondary level. 

4. Includes teachers or outreach workers visiting hom6 , and telephone visits. 
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CMAWCTERISTICS OF SE 



D HOME-SCHOOL PROGRAMS (Contanued) 



PROGRAM 


STUDENT OirrCOMES DESIRED 


LOCATIONAL ROLE OF PARENTS 


MAJOR CONTACT METHOD 




Academic 
ftchi^ve - 
' roent 


Social 
Devel- 

2 

opment 


Career 
'Devel- 
opment 


Attendance 


Tutor 


Socializer 
of Child 


^ucational 
planner 


Confer- 
ences 


Workshops/ 
^ Classes 


Visita- 
tations^ 


'r^~^ ' 

Michigan 

Detroit * 






















Home ^curriculum 
Program 


H 


S 


> 

S 


M . 
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1. A5f measured by Reading and Math scores. ^ 

2. Includes school conduct, improved self-image, h\m?an/per sonal relationships. 

3. Homework scheduling , -educational use of community resources, career related 
planning at secondary level. 

4. Includes teachers or outreach workers visiting home, aijd telephone visits. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED HOME-SCHOOL PROGRAMS .(Continued) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED HOME-SCHOOL, PROGRAMS (Continued) 



PROGRAM 



STUDENT arrCOMES DESIRED 
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1. As measured by Reading and Math scores. 

2. Includes school conduct, unproved self-image, hxjihan/personal relationships. 

3. Homework scheduling, educational use of community resources, career related 
planning at 'secondary lev^l. 

4. Includes teachers or outreach workers visiting iiome, and telephone visits. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 'OF SELECTED HOME-SCHOOi PPOGRAMS (Continued) 
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M » Major Emphasis 1 . As measured by Reading and Math scores. \ 

2. Includes school conduct, improved self-ima^e, human/jiersonal relationships. 

S » Secondary Emphasis Homework scheduling, educajtional use of community resources, career related 

NA « Not Applicable planning at secondary level. 

4. Includes teachers or outreaqh workers visiting home, and telephone visits. 
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S ECTION, TOQ '- , 
DISCUSSION 



In this section we will present some of the ideas distilled from the 
nximerous telephone interviews, the site visits, and the extensive program 
matei^ials submitted by various cities. Notwithstanding the substantial 
contact with school systems upon which' our perceptions are based, we 
hasten to state that oiir conclusions are not groionded in the main on 
close observation or familiarity with the details of programs. Nor have 
we yet atteir5>ted to analyze the evidejice for claims of program effective- 
ness. It shouia be noted that this Report and the discussion that follows 
in this Section have not been an attempt to present a detailed picture of 
all the programs we identified in large cities. Our goal, narrower in^ 
focus, has been to provide program planners, administrators, policymakers 
and parents enough information about a variety of programs to allow each 
to become familiar in general with programs which may match their needs 
or interests and warrant further investigation. Based on our present ^ 
knowledge, we wp.ll indicate 6ome of the promising practices found, what 
a comprehensive prc?gram might look like and some strategies for program 
^development. Seme areas for needed research will also^be mentioned. But 
first a summary of program features will help to put what follows -into 
perspective,^ 

SALIENT PROGRAM FEATURES ^ 

Considering the whole set of 28 programs jprofiled, a number of inter-- 
esting program variations and emphases can be detected. Looking at the 
programs collectively, it is apparent that there exists a wide variety of 
activities with different goals, strategies, procedures, and roles for 
parents. Hiere are comprehensive designs such as revealed in the site 
visits to Chicago, Houston, Indianapolis and Philadelphia. Some have a 
single emphasis such as the programs visited in Jacksonville (discipline) , 
New Orleans (discrete basic skills competencies) and New York City (sex 
education) . • * 
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The chart at the end of the Introduction on * individual program charac- 
teristics contains much inf'ormation on program emphasis. Regarding desired 
student outcomes, 24 of the 28 s^e academic achievement in reading and 
mat;hematics as a major\oal, 17 are concerned in a major way with atten- 
.damce, anS 14 with social development including conduct, human relations, 
and self -concept. ' ^ 

In order to involve parents, fifteen use individual conferences, seven- 
teen use workshops or classes, and fifteen visit the home or telephone 
parents'."^ Some programs have multiple modes of contact and multiple goals 
for students. / ' ' 

Eighteen programs expect parents to tutor their children at home, 21 
seek to use parents in broader socializing roles and 19 encourage parents 
to help plan their children's home ^knd community educational experience. 
Thus, a large number of the programs assist parents in one or more of the 
educational capacities of concern in thi^ inquiry: tutor; monitor of home*- 
work and attendance; guide to community educational resources; and leader 
of other home activities to promote student learning. 

Based , on the participation figures in the guide, plus 40 similar 
efforts uncovered by a recent Basic Skills Improvem.ent Program survey,* 
it appears that many thousands^of teachers, parents, and adjministrators 
are currently involved in some kinid of formalized home-school relationships 
to further student ^learning. The Houston and Indianapolis parent-teacher 
conferences alone inyolved tens of thousands of parents in the last school 
year. It appears that in many places. parents and educators have overcome 
the distance, fears and other barriers which have separated them in the 
past. 



* For information on similar parent-school programs in a wider range of 
locations, we recommend a publication by the U.S. Department of Education's 
Basic Skills Improvement Program entitled "A Catalog of Parent Involvement 
Projects: A Collection of Quality Parent Projects for Assisting Their 
Children in the Achievement of Basic Skills." The programs covered in 
the catalog differ significantly from those in this Report. They cover all 
grades K - 12 and focus solely on the improvement of basic skills. This 
publication is now available. Information about it can be obtained by 
writing to: ^4r. Sherwood R. Simons, U.S. Department of Education, Office- 
of State and Loca;: Educational Programs, Division of Educational Improve- 
ment, Program Review and Support Branch, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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The programs studied are not qonfined to the earlier grades or even 
concentrated there. Twelve bf the 28 include families of high school . , 

studel^ts and smother ten reach to grades seven ^or eight. Only six programs 
are restricted to grades six and lower. It appears that school systems are 
definitely expanding 'th^ir interest to workiOcf with families of older student 

Exactly half of the 28 programs were targeted on low-i'rvbome families and 
another four on minorities. The remaining ten were aimed at a broad range of 
families or were citywide in sqope. We feej., that the, focus on low-income 
families is important because of their children's generally lower educa- 
tional performance. An income stress has probably also been encouraged by 
the emphasis of Federal programs under th^ Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which is in fact the source of ^unds for a number of the programs iden^ 
tified. 

fhe large number, of citywide programs also suggests that some school 
systems have developed ambitious projects to reach the full spectrum of 
families. This has the potential of ^ssisting educationally disadvantaged 
students who do not come from low-income or minority families. 

The source of funding for these 28 programs shows that six received 
only local funding, including some ^xoundat ion monies. Two others received 
only state funding, and seven more,' received substantial funds from various 
Federal and non-Federal sources. Thus there has been a strong element* of 
local and state support for over/half (15) of these home-school programs. 
The remaining thirteen relied o^ Federal education programs almost entirely. 
We deliberately looked for IcScally supported programs, since these may 
become increasingly important With the reduction in available Federal funds 
5Uid the coming of block gramts. The number and variety of programs found 
suggest that local sources have indeed been receptive to the concept of 
home-school partnerships, at' least as partners in fundi*ng. 

The programs surveyed al^p reported some quite valuable re^sults: 
reduced absenteeism, highei achievement scores, improved student behavior, 
and restored confidence ai^d participation among parents. Some of the nine 
programs begun in the two years before the .survey (1979-1981) reported no 
evaluation result yet, but the rest presented varying information in 
support. of these assertions. For example, twelve programs noted student . . 
achievement gains, eight noted improved student attitudes toward school,^ 
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seven better att^endamce, and five bet^ter school conduct. Even more common 
were the stated changes in parents. / Eighteen programs saw greater parent 
support^ of "and communication 'with tJ^e schools. This should be one of the . 
most immediate and easily confirmed effects of the programs. A few men^ 
tioned teacher pr administrator ^/pport^too. In addition, 'eleven programs 
reported greater parent involvement in children's learning and development 
which must be the concern of the partnerships that seek to strengthen stu- 
dent learning* Whether these Reported gains and changes in behavior can be 
attributed entirely to strengl^ened home-school relationships is difficult 
to say, but it would be impo^^tamt to explore the possibility systematically, 

PREMISING PRACTICES 

In a broad but real sense, we view all prcJgrams as promising because 
they have been operating in at least several locations within each school 
district for some time, and appear likely to continue. Thus, they are well 
established and in a position to influence schools and families toward 
greater collaboration. 

Readers will also view the programs described in^his Report from the 
standpoint of their own particular interests and program needs — what is 
promising to one person m.ay be of little consequence to another. Never- . 
theless, among programs of interest, there are several factors vhich may 
help to identify those for further investigation. One such factor i3 their 
cost: eighteen of the 2'8 cost over $100,000 a year. Also important is the 
source of funding: those fifteen which had generated substantial or total 
non-Federal support bear close examination' to see how they have done it. 
Of course, in the face of ^declining Federal funding, the others may also 
turn to and locate funds elsewhere, but programs which have done so already 
would seem to offer especially instructive information. 

Among programs of interest, those which report favorable outcomes such 
as student achievement, parent involvement, or other areas of concern also 
bear close consideration. Other programs may have results to report as 
time goes on, ^d it may be worth inquiring directly with programs of 
interest. But in the absence of more information/ those with claims of 
success will obviously command more attention. However, the reader should 
be advised that NIE camnot vouch for these claims since the data on 
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which they are based has, in most cases, not been examined. One would 
want to know how adequate the study designs are^which produced the claims. 
^ ' Still, a claim of success is an important starting point,' and the reader 

can then decide whether further information is needed. 

Programs which seem to produce results with diverse kinds of families 
and students may be of greater interest to school systems and the general 

/JjubHc unless the aim is to assist specific kinds of clients. , In addition, 
programs which make personal contact with parents by individual .conferences 
or better yet by frequent conJta^:ts outside the school setting such as is 
done by outreach workers, can accomodate better to the special needs said 
concerns of parefits and probably can maintain interest more than programs 
that only deal with groups of parents or only meet in schools. The trade- 

^off , however, is in the generally higher cost Of the more intensive and 
personal approach. The benefits may be in establishing truer forms of 
collaboration where parental input meams as much as school input in the 
program. ^ In this regard, parents should be free to choose the level of 
part io-ipat: ion they desire without pressure or penalty for themselves or 
their children. 

Although not necessarily present to the same degree in all programs, 
there seem to be certain other characteristics important to the continued 
operation and effectiveness of * the programs. These elements involve both the 
school system and its orientation toward the parents. The school system 
characteristics are : 

• Leadership at the district and school level seems to have 

# been actively committed to strengthening home-school re- 
lations. . One example of this active, coiranitment can be seen 
in programs where the superintendent and other officials 
from the central administration have taken over classes 
while regular teachers hold conferences with parents. 

* 1 • Widespread support among parents, teachers, businesses and 

other segnfents of the community for the plan to -ifaprove 
home-school relations is also an element found in a number 
of the programs. The utilization of a wide variety of 
resources found among business people, parents, social- 
agencies and other community sources seems to have contri- 
buted to the development of a positive climate by expan- 
f ding the number of Individuals amd organizations that 

become stakeholders in the program. 

* 

• Appropriate staff training and orientation in areas appro- 
priate to particular programs, such as human relations and 
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cross-cultiiral relations, conferencing technique^, and career 
counseling appear to have had a large iiapact .oijt program 
success. This has been especially true^n locations with 
large numbers of low-income aind racial minority faJnilies. 

It appears that the operational climate was greatly enhan^^ 
jJ lf ^ i teachers and their representative organizations were 



included in .the planning and decisionmciking aspects of the 
program. * ^ ' * -i- 

• Computers h^e been Used in a creative fashion to produce 
not only individual test, scores, but also study prescrip- 

> tions, educatYonal requirements 'for jobs of interest, and 

* other information for parents to use :^n' couiy^ling and in- 
structing their children. ' ' 

School system orientation toward. parents contains these features: 

• Although there<^as much urging and a persistent effort to 
^'^ :\ ^et parents involved, participation, as far as we know, 

ft'v; ^'-has^ in fact been volunta;ry in all of the programs, 

' * * J, ' ' ^ 

* ' ♦ To increase family involvement, s6me' programs have made 

\ special efforts to accomodate tlje diverse interests and 

- ^ . circumstemces of the parent s^^they s^rve. For example, 

\^ some parent -teacher cojiferenqes are held in t'he evenings 

or on Saturda]^, seme programs provide l:^lingual assis- 
tance for parents who do not .speak English well, and some 
offer parents cultural programs and* social service infor- ' 
• matjlon while they are at school tor conferences, 

' ' * ^ . ■ . 

■ • Quite a number of programs have managed to avoid, by design 

or accident, stigmatizing^, students with academic or be- 
havioral problems by ppenwig the program to all parents 
thus avoiding a focus oo. anj' singldf^ group of ^tud^nts or 
parents. 

• In many of the programs it was stated or implicitly under- 
stood, that the parent is a co-partner in the collaborative 

^ effort to improve student leaxning. 

Sometimes th^ jiromisingr practice is no single^rogram characteristic, 
but/a combination of ^elements, * ^or example*, parent- teacher conference^ 
are not new. Yet, citywide me<3ia campaigns to get employers to allow 
parents released time, computerized student test scores, and printed 
material for parents to pr^^ote home study are all relatively new addi- 
tions to an old practice, Another innovation is the adaptation of an 
existing technique, the hotline, to serve the homework needs of students 
and the informational needs of parents. When provided to everyone, the 
new programs move the parent- teacher conference beyond a feared occasion 
for' discussing student problems to an opportunity for all^o share 
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aspirations and techniques for fehcouraging student growth.^ 
NOTES TOWARD A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 

Many of the programs in this Report contain im^rtant features for pro- 
moting home-school oollaboration, yet a multi-strsmded approach combining 
their features may be the most useful in meeting different parent, student 
2uid school needs. In such programs , parents can choose the level and 
natpre of tbeir involvement as it suits their needs and their children's 
needs. Several factors gleamed frc«n tha programs reviewed may underlie 
the development and organization of a ccmpreh^sive program. (Seme have 
been discussed in th6 previous section.) ^ These include the following 
factors outlined below. 

Regarding schools: 

Leadership at the district and school level should be 
committed to the goal amd the plan. 

• Activities should be inexpensive for school- systems 
2Uid parents. . ' 

• All potentieil resources^ "of the school and community 
should be explored and utilized. Staff orientation 
and training should be available as needed. Profes- 
sional incentives for staff should be built in. 

• Teachers and their representative organizations should' 
be involved in plamning and decisionmaking. 

Regarding parents : 

• Activities should be voluntary, and respect the diver- 
sity of interests jand circumstance^of families. 

• Activities within schools should be open to all, thereby 
lessening thejstigma of parents being singlec^ out because 
of their children's problems. 

• Activities should be, built on family strengths and 
orgamized to give parents a sense of equal status in 
collaborating to improve student learning • 

With these a§ guiding principle's, some objectives and activities of a 
comprehensive program can also be stated. These draw heavily on the pro- 
grams actually observed, but no attempt to credit sources will be made. 

Obj,ectlve 1 . To establish chamnels for communication between schools 
and parents . Structure's for communication are an essential starting point. 
Chamnels might include: 
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• Parent-teacher conferences'. The conferences can be held in 

the fall^ 2uid spring semesters before or when first report cards 

are sent out. Computers can be used *ln group conferences for 

parents with several children in the same school, and to print 

notices with suggested conference times for each family. Some 

conference time should be in the evenings for parents who csm- 

not get released time from work. 

i 

' • School^coimnunity coordinators. They can be used to contact 

inactive parents, encourage their participation and determine 

their needs. ' » 

» * 

• Parent workshops on learning-related topics. 

• A hotline for parent concerns and questions. 

^ • The school open house. Ihe open house^sm be used to orient 
parents to all home-^school collaboration opportunities. 

• The media. Radio, television, /billboards, community news- 
papers, posters arid flyers sent home to parents all have a 
place. Business 2Uid civic org€Uiizations should be per- 
suaded to lend their support. . 

Objective 2 . To exchamge information and suggestions re^larfy between 

the home and s^oo^to promote the progress of individual students in both 

settings . Individual meetings between the parent and teacher or parent and 

outrea^ch workeif are the best opportunity for this. Information exchanged 

might include: 

• Student ' s * school achievement, behavior, and attitudes toward 
learning. • ^ 

• Home learning activities of parents with their children and 
parents' expectations for their performaince . 

• Sudfgestions of parents and teachers for ways to help children 
in the home and school. 

Objective 3 . To make available educational resources and strategies 
for parents to uSe With their children, especially in reading, writing and ^ 
math skill's . Parents want manageable educati&nal ideas and ongping commu- 
nication channels can be, used to inform them of ways to help their children. 
Kinds of information amd materials might include: 

• Recent test results. 

• Tips for home activities to strengthen weeik areas.. These 
could be cQmpute.r-generated cind keyed to test component scores. 

• Reading comprehension amd math exercises developed for home use 
With parents at ^^ach grade level. Some school systems and other 
orgaoiizations have developed these. 

• Career development profiles : interest inventories/ occupational 
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aptitude tests, job skills and qualifications, working 
conditions^ availability and pay^ 

• Request that parents enforce a quiet time and provide 
a- special spa^e for doing homework- 

• A homework hotline to inform oarents about home-school 
, activities and how they can *work jointly 'with their 

children on homework. 

Objective 4 > Tto maintain regulcu: communication between parents and 
their children regcurding school pyocfress and parental assistance as needed 
Activities might include carrying out the ideas for parent-child relations 
introduced above such a^: 

• Working together on material provided by the schools to \ 
bolster achievement. 

• . Providing a specieil place, and enforcing a regular qui^et 

time for study. 

• Checking homework for ccanpleteness and signing it. 

- Objective 5 . Tto provide auxiliary services for parents to support 

student learning . Ibese services would be addressed to issues in parent- . 

child relations, parent-conmunity relations, and child-centered problems 

which may also limit learning. Activities might include:. 

' • Parent workshops on parent-child relations (e.g., parent • 
effectiveness tradning) , on child-centered problems (e.g., 
drug 2uid alcoholic abuse, discipline in schools, career 
awareness), or on parent-community ^r'oblems (e.g., consumer * , 
education, social agencies available)* 

• School-community coordinators might help parents obtain 
needed community servic^, and orgamize small groups of 
parents into self-help networks.. This can ^ done without 
reducing 'the family's independence and initiative by 
helping them develop and use theit own strengths. Siich 

an approach is being applied with parents of pre-sch6olers 
in Syracuse, N.Y. , in a program of family supports 
, - (Bronfenbrenner, 1980) . 

• School .events and trips to support family heritage and 
common culture identification and appreciation. - 

Utie selection and application of these various techniques will, of 
course, depend on the age and developmental level of the child. - For 
example , .young children may not be exploring careers, and older students 
may object to having parents sign their homework, but even these situ- 
ations should not be taken as absolutes. ^ . 

It may help at this point to enlarge on the view of a comprehensive 




program just described. Once regular channels of communication are estab- 
lished, including provisions for reaching all parents on a personal basis 
in some fashion, then the exchsmge of valuable information can be set in 
motion. Parents can help teachers as much as teachers can help parents as 
both contribute to a shared understanding of factors affecting the child's 
learning. The amount of sharing by parents will no doubt be influenced 
by their perception of whether teal::hers treat them as equal partners and 
build on their strengths rather than dwelling on perceived weaknesses. 

Making educational resources and strategies available to parents is 
then essential if parents are to assist student learning. A number of the 
programs identified have produced materials in reading and math for parent 
and ch^ld us6, although little is known about their use. The creative 
development and application of home learning materials and strategies is 
one of the biggest challenges in this area. 

Finally, other family services may be needed as well for students with 
behavior or attendamce problems and for families whose own educational, 
health and welfare needs detract from students* ability to apply themselves 
to scHbol work. Beyond the educational and social development areas, this 
may require stronger coordination with other community agencies. 



STRATEGIES FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Creating a comprehensive program from scratch can i>e very expensive, 
but fortunately there is now a good deal of experience in large city school 
systems to draw on, and model -programs and program elements which might be 
adapted to new circumstamces . In constructing a home-school program, many 
areas will need to be addressed. Based on our experience from this survey, 
we offer a few thoughts on some aspects of program development. These are 
'presented more or less in order of their occurrence as programs unfold. 

Needs Assessment . T - ^ 

Programs can focus on various concerns ~ student a.chievement , behaVior, 
attendance, career planning and others. Which to choose may depend on the 
availability of reliable indicators. For .example, how do test scores com- 
pare with other similar localities? Are suspensions on the increase? Are 
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attendance levels satisfactory? Should some schools receive more atten- 
tion than others? 

Public attention on a particular aspect of student performance may 
also be important, as it was in one^ city where newspaper stories on atten- 
dance problems prompted the development of parent involvement programs. 
Regairdless of the area of student performance chosen, a program to involve 
parents seems likely to increase their familiarity with and support of the 
schools. In an era of beleaguered school systems, this is not an insignifi- 
cant benefit. 

Sources of Funding 

In the present era, responsibility for educational program support is 
becoming more a state and loccil matter. School systems will hav6 to txirn 
increasingly to nOn-Federal sources for support of special programs. 
Typically, this support comes from local and state education budgets. 
However, some of the programs cited have been successful in obtaining 
support from local businesses and foundations and occasionally from foun- 
dations with a national scope. A directory of foundations which lists 
their areas of interest is available (The Foundation Center, 1981). 

In seeking funds, the potential benefits of programs should not be 
overlooked even if firm evidence of effects is not available. For example, 
programs which involve parents working with their children can increase 
substantially the time spent on language arts, math or other subjects. 
Time spent on academic tasks has been shown to be a strong factor in 
.student learning (Denham and Lieberma*, 1980) . The experience of other 
school systems witft the same or similar approaches is also a good indi- 
cator of the prospects for a new program. Thes^ kinds of information 
build the rationale for effecting program benefits. 

Other Local Resources 

These may be material and personal resources available beyond what can 
be purchased. Within the school system, slack time on compute;;s, perhaps 
at night, might be used to print out individualized home study materials, 
test restalts, or invitations to meetings for parents. And required teacher 
attendance at Evening meetings ' could be used for individual conferences 
instead of open houses. 
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.Outside of the school system, local chambers of commerce or similar 
-business organizations might be willing to help pxiblicize programs invol- 
ving parents. Since most graduatee will probably work in the locality, 
the business community stands tp gain much from programs that will improve 
student performance. Parents or pafcipent organizations might also volunteer 
to help run the program in areas such as contacting other parents, and 
providing support services and advice on parent interests. 

Program Implementation 

If programs listed in this Report are of special interest, one would 
do well to contact them and if possible arrange a visit to see them in 
action. E^en though this Report contains some thoughts about the tr2Uis- 
ferability of programs visited, local situations can change. The most 
current 2Uid detailed information would be of great value in starting any 
similar program. It may also be that certain elements of programs are 
sufficient by themselves for use elsev^ere. 

Therfe are distinct advantages to. having a full time program director 
in order to prevent other duties from hampering the new program's develop- 
ment. The creative, energetic and enthusiastic person — inventor, seller 
auid administrator in one — would be ideal. Parents, teachers and their 
respective organizations need to, be involved early to incorporate their 
perspectives and build their ownership of the program. 

Evaluation 

As the program unfolds, it will be important to monitor its progress 
and its difficulties to satisfy f under s, and more important to improve the 
program in *any way possible. Studies of the processes of service delivery 
between school personnel suid parents, 2uid then between parents and their 
children, would be mos1g>J.n formative. Such studies are rarely done in any 
detail. They should shqw how well the program is being presented, re- 
ceived and acted on. 

Studies of the effects on students are ^Iso needed to complete the, 
picture and determine how well program goals are being attained. Well 
executed ongoing studies^ can be very valuable to the program managers and 
others as well as those who seek to adopt programs or progiiain elements. 
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NEEDED RESEARCH 

Many of the programs in this Report are quite new and haye not been 
studied in any detail or with great precision. The absence of such suialy- 
sis should not be taken as a lack of interest on the part of school offi- 
cieils. On the contrary, we found many school people asking themselves 
and their co--workers the same kinds of questions we have raised about 
program effects. Rather than^a lack of interest, it has been in most 
cases a lack of resources which has prevented ^:he launching of analytical 
studies. Hopefully in the future this resource deficiency will be solved 
and the rich and varied experience which is now accumulating can be tho- 
roughly examined to the benefit of all. 

The programs reviewed have been studied mostly at one of two levels: 
the participation. 2Uid satisfaction of parents and school staff; and effects 
on students. The former is usuedly based on participsint questionnaires and 
attehdance counts at events for parents. It tends to be^more convincing 
because it is purely descriptive. What brings about chainge in student 
behavior and learning is more cc«nplex, and other possible explanat^Lons of 
such ch2Uiges are infrequently taken to account. Missing in the evaluation 
studies to date is attention to the process by which home-school collabora- 
tion makes a, difference, ,if it does, in students. The process really in- 
volves two steps which need to be examined in two settings. First, contacts 
with schools where the parents learn what is needed, and, second, parent 
interaction with their children where the learning activities are carried 
out. For example, one area for investigation is the expectations of parents 
and teachers for their own educational role, each others' role, and student 
progress before and after collaboration. Another area is attitudes and 
interactions which lead parents to^ continue to participate, and become 
familiar with program goals and desired home educational activities. In 
the home one would wemt to. see how the new learning information is trans- 
lated into activities and modes of interaction with children, and the 
^reactions of both parents and their children to these new approaches. . 

Taking a sub-set of the programs identified in big cities and else^ 
where, a limited set of exploratory small-scale studies might be mounted 
on their effectiveness. These studies might be alDle to take advantage of 
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much information already available locally on parent involvement, student 
achievement and other factors. Additional new data might be needed 'to 
trace the immediate effects of collaboration efforts on parents and school 
staff in areas such as participation, satisfaction, and particularly new 
knowledge of ho^to help children gained by both parents and school staff 
from each other. Such studies could also trace the chain of events leading 
to changes in parent-child interaction and then to possible stjudent 
achievement gains and related behavior. 

In view of the growing interest in and development^ of home-school 
programs for the upper grades, and the lack of firm jknowledge on their 
effects, such studies appear very timely. If studies were to extend 
across several years this would allow school systems to utilize the first 
year evaluation data to improve programs in a second year. Subsequent 
study of the strengthened programs could then follow in the third year. 
Large qities typically have sizeable concentrations of low-income and 
minority families w/iose children often experience the greatest educational 
disadvantage. Studies including ^such families would be especially useful 
to see how well programs are working to improve their children's basic 
skills and related school performance. 

Additional aspects of home-s^ool collaboration which might also be 
explored to advemtage are: 

• How well previously uninvolved parents and those with low- 
achieving students are being reached. . ' 

• The needs and interests of parents who feel that their 
children's education should be left entirely to the schools. 

• Public relations benefits of programs, such as greater 
public understanding amd supi>ort for the schools, and any 
disadvantages such as parents feeling that schools are 
trying to relieve themselves of responsibility for 
student learning. 

• Which programs and program components most strongly 
influence student pejrfyrm^nce . 

The costs of programs iri^^ relation to their benefits. 

• The role of contextual factors in the development 2Uid 
effectiveness of hom^-^school progress. Some Contextual 
factors are; 

- school policies and practices that limit or ' * 

enhamce collabpration; 
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other school programs with similar student goals; 

- student body composition^ 

' - teacher association support; 

- competing demands an parents' ;tJLme; 
-* ' peer influence on youth; 

- neighborhood resources 'for home-school collaboration. 
Consideration of the context within which the home and the school - 

exist is seldom a part of studies in this area, yet such contexts may be 

powerful factors in explaining programs' success. Hme-school coll5ax)ra- 

tion in the upper grades is a relatively" new phenomenon on the scale un- 

s 

covered in this survey, but judging by the account of inquiries and actual 
adoptions of techniques 2uid strategies by other school systems the area is 
definitely expanding. This is an exciting area, with a rich variety of new 
creative programmatic api>roaches. Now is the time to learn as much as 
possible about them so as to help others who aire thinking and planning 
euLong similar lines. 
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SECTION THREE 



SITE VISIT REPORTS. 



Site visit conducted by Vazquez-Nu^tall Associates, Newton, Mass. 
PRO JECT ACT ; JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 1 

7 ♦ 

PROGRAM DEFINITiai 

Project ACT (Accountability in Citizenship Training)*^ is a school system 
initiated, Federedly- funded program designed to gain parental cooperation in 
the school's effort to reduce disruptive student behavior. 

RATIONALE ' ' ' ' 

Following court ordered busing in 1971, students in grades one through 
five were bused out of the city^ students in grades six 5uid seven were bus^d 
in, 2uid stu^tents in grades eight through twelve went to neighborhood schools 
of their choice. Disruptive behavior was especially apparent in sixth and 
seventh grade centers v^ere students traveled long disteuiges and parents 
were "seldom involved in school functions. As staff recognized that the 
. actions of disiruptive students 2Uid .their subsequent suspensions^ from school 
interrupted the learning process, the need for a citizenship program became 
app^ent. ' ' 

During the summer of 1975, a group of students, parents and educators 
from the three Duval County Schools (Edw^d White Senior High Schpol, Jeb 
Stuart Junior High School and Stonewall Jackson Elementary School) met with 
project staff and consultauits to plain a schocQ.-community citizenshig program^. 
Following extensive activities in value clarification exercises, the sijmraer 
participants identified "the citizenship -attitudes and skills which they f^lt 
should be developed by effective citizens in a democratic sqciety. 

Ifl^lthe fall of 1975, the projecjt staff conducted a needs assessment in 
the three schools. This resulted in the identification of: (i) the behavior 
students i»»the three schools exhibit which an effective citizen should not 
exhibit; and (ii) the prevalence of these undesirable iSehaviors. This in- 
formatp-on was provided to the "summer participant group." 

^ They, in turn, exercised their value judgments and ic^ehtified the be- 
havior indicative of Respect for Authority, Respect for P^ers, Respect for 
Classwork, Reyspect for School Attendance and Respect for Property and the 
targets behavior to be developed by an effective^ citizen in a democratic so- 
ciety • Next, they evaluated the rolfe of each group (parents, students, 
educators) in assisting young people to acquire the desired behavior. The 
participant group, then, specified "responsibility roles" and* 
specific contributions which each participam^. could make to help yoling 
people develop' desirable behavior. 

Using these vajue judgments as the program basis, ^program staff re-^ 
searched the literature for counseling strategies appropriate for use by 
parents, students and educators to implement the contributions or others 
similar to those recommended by the "siammer participants." Coordinated 
materials were developed for training in the program service delivery ^d 
application of Selected strategies: Commimication , Involvement, RoJLe Playing, 
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Arranging the Environment, Rs,inforcement and Modeling Behavior. The mater- ^ 
ials and procedures were field tested in the three project schools during 
the school year 1976-77 and were validated through an on-site audit conducted 
in November 1977, under the auspices of the Office of Educational Innovations, 
Department of Education, State ^ of Florida.* 

FOCUS 

i * 
Originally focused on students in grades three through twelve, Project 

ACT is currently "being focused on 1,200 5th, 6th and 7th grade students in 

29 schools. Teachers, parents cUid students work together as "A Caring Team" 

to assist students in accepting responsibility for their behavior. 

Students who exhibit undesirable behavior are selected for the program 
by classroom teachers and administrators in participating schools. Five 
categories of undesirable behavior have been identified and include: dis- 
respect for authority; disrespect for peers; disrespect for classwork; dis- 
respect fox property; a^d jdisrespect for school attendance. 

Meetring with a teacher facilitator twice a month, students identify 
problem behaviors. A behavioral prescription (cont:^act) is written and the 
child commits himself /herself to chamging one behavior at a time. Behavior 
modification techniques are used by the teacher facilitator, who also main- 
tains close conmuni cation with the classroom teacher. Paralleling .this 
activity is the involvement of peer parents who are trained to make home 
visits to parents" of student participants ai\d assist 1±em in developing 

desirable behavior in ^their children. ) , • . ' 

f • ^ . 

OBJECTIVES 

The main objective of the program is to reduce disruptive behavior 
among students by teaching parents, teachers and students positive behavioral 
ch2uige strategies. Overall goals of Project ACT include: 

• a reduction in thfe rate of suspensions ior participants; 

• a decrease in the rate of referrals of pai;ticipants for 

disciplinary actions; 

f 

• a decrease in the number of corporal punishment incidents; 

• an increase in the promotion rate of participants; and 

■> ' 

• a reduction of the disproportionate rate of suspensions and 
corporal punishment of minority students. 

An ultimate goal is improved achievement of students. 

PROGRAM IMPI£MENTATION 

Traditionally, a citizenship program, taught by classroom teachers in 
grades three through eleven, included a study of the law, constitution, heroes, 



* Account cibility in Citizenship Training , Educator Hamdbook, EMval County, 
School Board, Jacksonville, Florida, ESEA Title IV-C, pp. 1^2.^ 
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heroines as well as the characteristics of a good citizen. In 1976-77 ^ 
new program, Acicountability in Citizenship Training, was field-tested in 
grades three through eleven. A teacher facilitator serving as a resource 
person assisted teachers and students with behavior problems, and peer 
patrents visited parents in their homes, ^introduced to three schools at 
six grade levels, the first year's program served a total of 166 students. 
By 1980-81, the program^ had expcinded to the point of serving 1,200 students. 
Due to cuts in Federcil funding, however, the program was forced to cut back 
to 500 students for the 1981-82 school year. 

Students and teachers were taught the program strategies by the teacher 
facilitator in individual one-to-one sessions. Groijp sessions for teachers 
and parents were also, conducted. 

.During the developmental years of the program a behavioral observation 
instrument, EOCAS (Behavioral Observations for Citizenship Attitudes and 
Skills), was developed to help teachers appraise student behavior in the 
classroom. Observations covered three areas^ (i) respect for authority; 
(ii) respect for peers; eind (iii) respect for classwork. Trained observers 
observed students for fifteen consecutive one-minute intervals. Three/ 
fifteen-minute sessions in vcirious settings were recommended for reliability. 
After several years' of utilization and refinement, the BOCAS instruihfent has 
beccane more integral part of the program. / y 

The latest implementational stage of the program (1980-81) involved its 
expansion to include fourteen fifth grades, eleven more sixth grades and the 
further refinement of the m§jor operational components. 

Identification, of StudeJits ' for the Program 

Students aire nominated for the program by teachers and administrators 
who identify the students as exhibiting undesirable behaviors under any of 
the five categories: disrespect for authority; disrespect for peers; dis- 
respect for classwork; disrespect for property; and disrespect for school 
attendance. Wheti the same student is identified by both teachers and adminis- 
trators, school records are examined for verification of the nominatic^n, and 
the student enters the program* Prior to actual participation, however/ the 
parent is notified* about the decision amd Can opt not to have the child in- 
volved. \ , ^ * ^ ^ 

The Prescription ^ > ' ^ * * 

A key feature of the program is the prescription or contract designed 
to encourage the development. of the desired behavioral change and improve 
the interaction of the parent, student and educator. According to the hand- 
book for teachers, the prescription should contain^ (i) a statement of the 
vmdesirable behavior category; (ii) a statement of the specific action to.be 
changed; (iii) statements of the intervention activities to create. the change; 
and (iv) a statement oj the criteri^of success (who will do what, how often 
and how long) . 

Involvement of Teacher Facilitators with Students 

Acting as a role model, a teacher facilitator meets with each identified 
student twice a month on a scheduled basis. Sessions last ^ half -hour and 
alternate between ^dividual aXid small group meetings. ^The student writes 
a prescription (coivtract) identifying a problem cirea arid committing himself/ 
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herself to change. Goals are specific and short term. For example: 

ft 

m I will turn in my homework ^very day this week-* 

^ - <^ 

• I will attend school every day for a week. , 

• I will not bother other people when •! get up from my seat 

this week. \ . . 

• I will bring* my supplies to class fj-ve days in a row. 

Copies of the prescriptions are kept by the classroom teacher v^o moni- 
tors the' student's progress.. In addition, the classroom teacher and teacher 
facilitator communicate regularly. When a student satisfactorily fulfills a 
prescription iusucilly every two weeks) , he/she works on a new problem ^irea. 
Group meetings center around commop behavioral problems with participants 
assisting one emother to develop ^^itive behavior.^ Rewai;ds are given to ^ 
students for achieving their goals. These rewards are chosen from a list 
of over 200 possibilities divided into categories such as "Things/* "Food," 
"Playthings," "Privileges 2uid 'Activities. " ': Among- the more unique items 
offered are; mo3\ey, stationery, sugar cane, make-up kits, inexpensive house 
hold items 2uid the privilege of making funhy faces at the teacher. One boy ^ 

whose father died earlier in the year chose to talk tg a male teacher. 

^ \ * » ' 

Teacher facilitators- maintain some flexibility in their schedule to ^ 
h2uidle emergency problems as they arise. For example, one facilitate; ; 
occasionally meets, with students immediately after a fight. Another teacher^ 
facilitator assisted a classroom teacher who was helping /students "work 
through" a classmate's death. 

. 1^ 

Peer Parentis ' ^ . 

The peer parents constitute the critical link between the school and 
the home. These are regular community people who have been nominated by the 
teachers 2Uid principals on the basis of their established interest, and active 
participation in the life of the school and community. The nominees are 
interviewed, selected and hired by the ACT program administrator. Originally 
there were 29 peer parents who worked on a part-time T^asis. For a number of 
reasons this arramgement proved to be ineffective, as a ^remedy the program 
has shifted to five peer 'parents working on a full-time basis. 

The major function of the peer parent is to go into the homes of the 
target students and work directly with the^ parents on improving the studeijt's 
citizenship development. In preparation for their work the peer 'parents are 
given initicil training in the six oentral strategies which underlie the 
program. These are: (i) Arramging the Environment; (ii) ^ Modeling; (iii) 
^Involvement; (iv) Communication; (v) Reinforcement; and (vi) Role Playing. 
These six strategies,^ incidentally, are also pursued J^y the,. teacher , the 
teacher facilitator and th& parent, with each using a**speci'fic set of acti- 
vities appropriate to their respective roles: 

In addition to the initial training, the peer parents meet with the 
teacher facilitators and the administrative staff once a month on Fridays 
during the school year. Aside from serving to update the peer parent's ^ 
training, the Friday sessions also provide an opportunity for the whole . 
team to discuss mutual problems connected with the students and to seek 
collective solutions. ' ^ 
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Parent Involvemenfe 

As already noted, the major channel of parent involvement with the 
school for improving student citizenship is through the peer parent. The 
peer parents.. have about one hundred families with whom they work very * ^ 
closely. On the first visit to the home, the peer parent -introduces the 
program to th-fe families, presents them with the Accountability in Citizen- 
ship Training Parent Handbook , and discusses €uiy school related problems 
the family may have. On the second visit the pfeMfeire" suid the peer parent 
work out a prescription or contract between the parent smd the student* 
The importance of the prescription, its function suid content is all pre-^ 
sented in the Hcmdbook. Generally, the prescription will state whajt the 
\^at the parent 2uid the student perceive as the problem or .set of problems 
to be attacked — these •may be the same or different them the pgpjplems' 
defined in the prescription which the student has developed at school. 
Having isolated the problem, the paxent'4nd child then agree upon a set 
of activities which will help to solve or reduce the problem. Finally, 
the prescription will state what constitutes evidence of progress and what 
the reward or reinforcements will be. Aside from the guidance provided in 
,the Handbook, the peer parent vill alSo share intormation or insights that - 
have been gained from working with other parents. 

In addition to the activities specifically related to the prescription, 
the Handbook emd the peer parent urge the parent to undertake a whole rang^ 
of activities designed to help the child become a mor^ productive, self-^ 
confident student. Bas^ically these center around the six fundamental 
strategies which characterize the program — respect for authority, modeling, 
involvement, reinforcement, respect for peers, etc. For each of these cate- 
gories of behavior, there is a strategy which the parent can follow. To take 
one brief example, for developing respect for aiithority, there is a general 
stirategy called "arranging the envif&nment. " Under this strategy it is 
suggested that -the parent: 

• Refe^: to school personnel in respectful terms. 

• Show respect for child's teacher. ^ 

• Show respect -'for police officers. 

'J 

• Obey stop signs. 

• Provide students with a quiet place to study. 

• Provide opportunity to perform household duties for an 
cJLlowance . 

• Make sure student has lunch money. ^ 

• Make sure student gets enough sl,eep. 

• Help student to get a part-time job. 

Although this listing does not show it, not all of the activities are 
home bound. Parents are, urged to help chaperone school activities, sponsor 
Girl Scout/Boy Scout a<?tlvities, and to donate time for improving school r 
proper-ty. > ^ 

Aside from working with parents in the home, peer parents also urge the 
parents to have periodic meetings with the teacher, to participate in school 
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wide meetings and to Maintain good communications witH the school. Frequently 
the peer parent will set up the meeting between the parept and the school and 
even provide transportation for the visit. 

Teacher Facilitators 

In Augus.t before the beginning cI school, teacher facilitators received 
trctin^ng lasting for three weeks. Topics focused on the six strategies noted 
above. The training cilsd dealt with harmonizing techniques to help the facili- 
tator and the program to fit in smoothly and effectively with the principals, 
classroom teachers and school environment. To update the initial training 
and exchange ideas, teacher facilitators meet all day every Friday during 
the school yeat. * , - ' 

Teachers and Principgils 

During the pre-service training at the beginning of the school year, all 
fa<^ty members in participating schools are invited to attend a six-hour 
training session, where they discuss the use of program strategies with 
students in the classroom. Continuing in-service training sessions are 
offered by project staff during the yeeor. 

The supervision, monitoring and continuous assessment of Project ACT is 
carried out , by a progr'am head with a small support staff. Both problems and 
supports which have emerged during the five years it has taken to implement 
the program are ^presented later. 

Procedures and Materials 

Coordinated ACT handbooks for program managers, parents, educators and 
students outline all the procedures needed to implement the program including 
how to identify the client students, how to treat them, how to train teacher 
facilitators for treatment and how to evaluate behavior changes 

An ACT' kit can be ordered frc^ the Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative, 
P. 0. 30X 190, Chipley, Florida 32428. The kit contains a BOCAS (Behavioral 
Cftjservations for Citizenship Attitudes and Skills) manual, student handbooks 
for elementary and secondary students, a parent handbook, prescription forms 
and activity box. At this writing the purchase price of the kit is $15.00. 

FACILITIES REQUIRED 

Office space, is needed for the administrative staff. Within each parti- . 
cipating school a private room or space is needed to accomodate teacher 
facilitators and students. Rocan size is dependent on space available and , ^ 
the size of the program in each school. In Jacksonville,, all .fifteen teacher 
facilitators have a desk in the administration building where they ineet on 
Fridays, but use of a conference table and chairs could serve as well. 

PERSONNEL aWd TRAINING REQUIRED 

Personnel. The administrative personnel ahd their main duties are as 
follows: 
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Number 


Title 


tiain Duties j 




1 


,^upervisor 


Manages/ supervises entire program and ^ 
administers grant ^ »^ 




Coordinator 


Staff developnent and in-service 


i 


Specialist 


Parent involvement and monitoring 
school and home schedules ^ 




Evaluator 


Evaluates success/ef fectivenfess, 
. intensity of treatment and educational 
signific2Uice 



At the school level teacher facilitators meet with students and faculty / 
and peer parents work with facilitators and parents. 

The qualificatioijs of the -teacher facilitator position are based on 
teacher certification, and a minimum of three years of teaching experience. 
Further experience in counseling and special education is desiraible. Hours 
are comparable to other school staff, and tjie salary is based on number of 
years of s^ervice. In Jacksonville, most teacher^ facilitators service two 
or three schools. 

To queilify for the peer parent position a candidate must be aible to 
communicate with people and be a parent or grandparent. Although most of 
the peer parents are women, two retired mail carriers and their wives work 
together. Peer parents work part-time, including evenings, and are paid 
minomuiu wage. ^ 



Number 



Title 



Main Duties 



15 Teacher 

Facilitators 



Assist in identification of students. 
Confer with participating students and 
teachers a minimum of twice a month. 
Coordinate writing of jDehavior pre- 
scriptions. Carry case lo^d of about 
80 disruptive students^ 



Peer Parent 



Meet With parents, explain the program 
and seek commitments to participate. 
Assist parents in writing behavior pre- 
scriptions. Confer with each parent^ 
twice a month (once by phone and once 
in person) . Carry case load of about 
100 parents^ 
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Training . A set of handbooks for parents, educators, and students have 
been developed which contain training and source materials on the intervention 
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strategies and plcin Of action for the client student. Each year training 
sessions are offered to teacher facilitators, to peer parents, and to 
teachers and administrators in participating schools. 

COSTS 

, In FY '81/- the total budget was $491,000, funded under an ESAA grant. 
The major items of e:qpenses included personnel, supplies jjW in-county 
travel. Initial funding for July 1974 - September l^SC'was from ESEA 
Title IV-C in the aioQouijt of $421,137. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

Beginning in 1976 when a' new superintendent conmitted to parental in- 
volvement was hir'ed and the slogan Education is a Family Affair was adopted 
by the Duval County School System, the climate was ripe for a program aimed 
at parent participation. Also in 1976, the school system had its first open 
house where parent involvement was emphasized- The attendance at open house 
has grown from 50,000 parents in 1976 to 70,000 parents in 1980. According 
to interviews with several administrators, the school system has a serious 
commitment to parent involvement- Superintendent Herb Sang says, "When 
parents are involved, the students do better academically .. .with court 
ordered busing, the farther, away from school students live, the less paren- 
tal involvement there is. Project ACT attempts to bring parents back into 
the schoo3,s." 

Within each school a teacher facilitator regularly communicates with 
classroom teachers who mutually support a behavior change among client 
students. Teacher facilitators are responsible for ^wi;iting the prescrip- 
tions and doing other paper work which is a welcome relief to classroom 
teachers. 

The PTA and severed community agencies are supportive of Project ACT. 
Invitations are often extended to Project staff to speak about the program 
before communjLty groups. Although the teacher's organization supports 
Project ACT/ it does not play a key role in its administration. 
i 

FINDINGS TO DATE 

A Title IV-C evalxiation was carried out in 1976-1977 as part of the 
Title IV-C validation process. Ihe basic evaluation design for the project 
was a post-test only control group design using random assignment of teachers 

An initial pool of studfents was identified by their teachers as demon- 
strating undesirable behaviors.. Fifty- two teachers who volunteered to psir- 
ticipate in the project were randomly assigned to the various treatment con- 
ditions or a control group. Small intact groups of one to eight of the 
eligible students followed these teachers into a group. Two treatments, 
environmental strategies and interpersonal strategies, were developed and 
administered to 48 students in the elementary grades and 76 students in the 
secondary grades. 

Two major findings resulted from the data ainalyses. The statistical 
con^arison of the elementary groups provided evidence that the interpersonal 
strategies had reduced undesircible school behavior as measured by BOCAS and 
the amount of disciplinary referrals. Differences between the interpersonal 
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group^s' and the control group were significamt at the .05 level. Among 
,secondary groups, the environmental strategies with the parent model ^ 
jreduced undesirable school behavior when compared with the control group 
on the BOC?^ and suspension rates. Differences were statistically signifi- 
cant at the .025 level. 

To summarize, the data smalyses indicated that interpersonal strategies 
are effective in increasing citizenship behavior for elementary level students 
and. that rearramging the environment and working with parents are effective 
in increasing citizenship behavior at the secondary level,. In addition,* 
since 1976 disciplinary referrals have been cut in half, and one-third of 
th^ students in the program have been released from the program. Further- 
more, a 1981 survey found that more than 90 percent of the parents, students, 
teachers and principals queried would recommend the programs to others. 
An equal percentage oF those surveyed believed that the behavioral change 
strategies were effective 2Uid warremted continuation. 

ONGOING RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Working full-time on the project staff is a full-time evaluator whose 
present plans include addressing all the program goals 5Uid assessing achieve- 
ment. At the end of this year pre-post Minnesota Stress Inventory test scores 
of 7th grade teachers will be analyzed and coir^ared with a control group. In 
addition, a pre-post comparison of behavior using behavior validation forms 
will be compared with a control group. Participating teaqhers, parents and 
students will be asked to fill out questionnaires. The evaluator also plans 
to compare the citizenship grades of students in treatment to those outride. 

Assessing in-service training sessions is one of the evaluator 's respon- 
sibilities. The evaluator commented that workshops have been well received 
with one hundred fifty teachers requesting additional workshops. 

SUPPORTS AND BARRIERS TO PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION ^ 
AND PERMANENCE 

During the first year the administrative staff had to communicate the 
value and credibility of the program to the school faculty and urge parents 
to become involved. Although most teachers and administrators were reci^ptive 
to a program that assisted them with discipline, some teachers had to ife 
encouraged to use the program strategies in their classrooms. A major effort 
of. the project staff involved selling the program. Many teachers resisted 
the extra paperwork. 

During the first year there were difficulties in getting the project 
staffed. Shortage of funds was an additional problem. Since the money bud- 
geted did not meet expenses, administrators had to cut back 'oh the'number of 
staff. 

A three-year gremt, beginning in July 1980 and ending in June 1883, bas 
now been approved. Since many teachers and staff are supportive of the pro- 
gram, the staff predicts that Project ACT will continue to be ftmded at some 
level. In the twenty-nine schools using the program, training has been 
offered to all staff, and as a result many teachers are using program strate- 
gies in their classrooms. Teachers of under-achieving students report that 
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many of the behavioral strategies are useful with, their studehts. Program 
support is further demonstrated by many faculty members who would like to see 
the program expanded to include additional schools and grade levels. 

Maintaining a stable group of peer parents willing to work part-time 
and at odd hours has been difficult. Ihe problem has been further compounded 
by the. constraints of Florida's part-^-ime labor laws. In an attempt to over- 
come these difficulties, six full-time peer, parents covering a wider geo- 
graphical area will be employed next year. 

TRANSFERABILITY * 

As Project ACT was originally funded by Title IV-C, it went through a 
dissemination and diffusion stage, and is currently operating in nineteen 
Florida counties. Program staff caution that careful planning and orgami- 
2:ation is needed for successful program implementation. Program materials 
are self-instructional 2uid cam 'be purchased from the Pemhandle Area Educa- 
tional Cooperative, P. O. Box 190, Chipley, Florida 32438. Space needs are 
minimal. A teaching background is the minimum requirement for teacher 
facilitators, though experience in guidance or counseling is helpful. 
Being a parent who likes to communicate with others. is a prerequisite for 
peer parents. The program is headed by administrators who are skilled in 
staff development, and public relations. For more detailed infori)ttation on 
materials, facilities, personnel training, amd funding, please refer to 
previous pages. For the name auid telephone number of the person to cont^t 
for more information about Project ACT, please refer to the profile section. 
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PARENT PLUS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Site visit conducted by: Vazquez-Nuttall Associates, Inc., 
^ Newton, Massachusetts 

PROGRAM DEFINITION 

Parent Plus is a regionally initiated supplemental program which trains 
and encourages Title I parents to participate in the academic development of 
their children* - . 

RATIONALE ^ 

The Parent Plus Program was initiated by the superintendent in District 
XIII, Dr. Alice Blair, who suspected that the high incidence of under- 
achievement in her district correlated with a lack of parental involvement . 
Dr. Blair had previously encoxiraged parents to turn off the^ir TV sets tw6 
hovirs every day and spend more time with their children. In designing the 
Parent Plus Program, she wanted to give psurents the tools ,1'' the confidence, 
and the incentive to assume more responsibility for the academic achievement 
of their youngsters. « 

After the proposal was written, it had to be reviewed and approved by 
the Title I office, other district superintendents, and the principals in 
District XIII. The proposal was also reviewed by the district and local 
advisory councils. 

FOCUS 

The Parent Plus Program is a parent education , program which has been 
made available to supplement basic Title I programs in Chicago. 'The program 
is designed to strengthen parent involvement in local schools. At each par- 
ticipating school, the program involves 60 parents and their children who. 
are in kindergarten through eighth grade. The program was initiated in 
September 1979. 

To help parent's became, more involved in the education of their children. 
Dr. Blair designed a program that: (i) brings parents into the school one day 
a week for instruction and support services; and (ii) provides a weekly at- 
home workbook project for children and parents to work on together. 

In the p'arent component of the program, 60 parents meet in several small 
groups for an equivalent of four full days each month with a teacher. At the 
beginning of each instruction period, the group of parents meets as a whole. 
As a result of this initial instruction period, the group is subdivided into 
small components in order to c3K3sely examine topics assigned by the teacher. 
The parents study and discuss various aspects of child development and engage 
in homemaking, health and nutrition, modern mathematics, consumer education, 
crafts andf sewing activities. Th^ teacher also works with the parents on 
topics related to the academic needs of their children and the ways in which 
they may help their children in the at-home phase of this activity. These 
topics ^include word-attack skills,' basic mathematics techniques, language . 
expression, comprehension, phonetic analysis, and related skills necessary^ 
for parents to work more effectively with their children. Direct teacher in- 
struction is flexible' and'' is given on both an individual and a group basis as 
needs are observed. Ihis flexibility jielps parents to recognize the indivi- 
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dual needs* of their children. 

* 

The pupil component of *this activity is divided into three 10 -week at- 
home sessions which use activity packets correlated to the basal reading and 
mathematics textbooks currently in use at the school. The classroom teacher's 
judgment and criterion-referenced tests are used to establish the skill de- 
velopment level for each participating pupil. 

Thus far, six schools in District XIII have psed the program for at least 
one year. One school outside the district has been involved for over a year. 

] 

Students participating in the program have exceeded Title I expectations 
for gains in standardized reading and math test scores. However, it is not 
possible at this point to attribute -these gains solely to_ the Parent Plus 
Program, since all of the ohildren participated in another Title I progreim 
as well. 

C»JECTIVES 1 

Ihe overall goal of the Parent Plus Program is to help parents become 
more involved in the education of their youngsters, and to develop more 
positive feelings about the schools .their children attend. Instructional 
and support services for parents are intended to overcome negative attitudes, 
due to limited formal education, poor self-concepts, and the fact that pre- 
vious contacts with the schools generally consisted of being called in to 
discuss problems. 

The three main objectives are tb^- 

• increase parents' involvement in -their child's education; 

• raise students' achievement scores; and 

• improve students' attendance. 

To some extent there is a ,slight variation in objectives from school 
to school which reflects local differences. 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The main featura^s of Parent Plus are educational classes for parents, 
and the commitment of parents to assist th^ir children with homework assign- 
ments one hour each week. Each parent enrolled in the program is expected 
to attend school a minimum of one day per wjeek. During .class time conducted 
by a Parent Plus teacher, parents review basic skills and' perform homework 
assignments 'that they will later do with their children at home. In this 
Vay parents gain the confidence needed to help their childrenl 

Principals in Title^ I .schools have the. option of selectingi Parent Plus 
to supplement basic Title I programs if the principal thinks the jpro.gram 
would be beneficial to the students, and if sufficient funds are available. 

Within participating schools, eligible parents for this activity are 
those whose children are participating in a Title I program (in fcindergcirten 
through 8th grade) and who sign an agreement stating their willingness to 
participate. Principals and teachers select 70 parents from each school 
after reviewing parental responses to a questionnaire concerning interest 
in the activity. Those not chosen are placed on a waiting list of eligible 
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parents. Any ^rent unable to continue participating is replaced by a' parent 
from the waiting list. 

E)uring the first year, parents' were selected, .teachers were hired, and 
classroom space was designated. The program was administered by a Title I 
coordinator who was responsible for assisting teachers' and purchasing in- 
stmictional materials. A staff person from the At Home Program in Baltimore 
trained teachers in the use of program materials at the beginning of the year. 

The following describes the class schedule for parents which has re- 
mained similar during the three years in which it ha3 been in --operation. On 
a typical day between ten and fifteen parents attend class. 

The day begins with instruction, usually in basic skills, that is re- 
lated to the homework project that the parent and child will work on together 
thap week. Topics include phonics, word-attack skills, basic math and re- 
lated skills. The homework projects are contained in commercial packets 
which includes worksheets, directions, tests and supplementary learning 
activities. After working through the lessons at school, the parent hope- 
fully will be better able to help his or her child at hctoe. . 

'* The second part of the monaing^qonsists of discussiqns or lectures on 
topics relating to child rearing, hom^making and personal care. The speci- 
fics vary from school to school and from day to day. Speakers may come from 
the community or be resource persons from within the. school (such as the 
school nurse). Many of the topics, such as home memagement, nutrition, 
consumer education and child development are geared/to raising healthier 
children who are better able to cope with school. Some activities, such as 
exercising 2Uid learning about maJce-up, are geared toward improving parents' 
self-concept. On the day of the site visit, for example", a woman from the 
community who had been trained by the University of Illinois was lecturing 
on good nutrition. Attendance was large and people seemed attentive. Many 
sliaff members that were spoken to thought this aspect of the program was 
very importemt because students and parents in this district were accustomed 
to eating a lot of "junk" foods and fefst food restaurant meals, and many 
children were coming to school hyperactive. 

As in a normal school day, the parents' day is bi-oken by lunch. Some 
parents go home for^unch;; others eat at school. .Most classrooms^ are equipped 
with a coffee pot. One room had a toaster oven for warming focK^, another had 
a stove and refrigerator unit. , f 

In the afternoon, the parentis learn crafts such as macrame", quilting, 
rug making or sewing. For many parents, crafts that can be done at* home 
provide a way of supplementing limited incomes. IXaring the year many Parent 
Plus classes also have a bazaar or craft»-^le to earn money to buy something 
for the school or to buy" equipment for the Parent .plus classrooms. One Parent 
Plus^ class raised money to buy two sewing machines, amother was raising money 
to pay for the, graduating 8th grade luncheon. ^ 

Field trips are considered an important aspect of the program. Some of 
the field trips were for parents only; others include parents and their 4^ 
children. Many inner-city parents are unaware of the myriad of opportunities 
open to them and their children at little or no cost.^ By taking the parents 
apple picking, or to musexmis, public libraries, or the court house, it is 
hoped that parents will later return with their cl>ildren. 
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Since January, Federail funds for field trips have been eliminated. How- 
ever, many stalf members are compensating by arranging car pools, or raising 
money to pay for buses. In one case, a teacher plans to make several trips 
to a field site trsmsporting all those who wish to go. 

For one hour each week parents are expected to work with their children 
at home. After completing an assignrent, usually One page in length, pupils 
mailed it to the vendor in Baltimore who corrected it and mailed it back to 
.the pupils. Parents then showed the corrected assignments to the Parent 
Plus teachers who also examined the pupJJ-s' work. 

The assignment on word recognition at the primary level gives the follow- 
ing directions to parents: "Discu$s each picture and say the word t^low the 
picture to your child. Ask your child to dioose the same word among the three 
other words and draw a circle around it." (From the list of words, ''hat, bat 
and hate, for example, the child was expected to circle hat.) ^ 

At the end of the year, pupils who have completed all thirty assignments 
receive a certificate 2uid an award at an awards assembly. 

P ro^pdures and Materials 

' 

Participemts receive two-part .packets : one for the ghild, the other 
for the parent. These materials are used for the parent-child homework 
activity. As worksheets are completed, they are mailed to Baltimore. Each 
,packet contains 10 lessons, and three sequential packets are distributed each 
year. Packets contain the following items. 

Pupil* s Packet : 

m -Worksheets that provide learning activities in 
a specific skill ' ' 

Tests correlgited to the\worksheets (10) , ^ 

• Work pad for practice sessions 

• Pre sharpened pencil with an eraser 

• Schedule of awards (an incentive for careful work) 

• Short stories that follow each lesson. 
Parents' Packet: 

• Letter of agreement (an agreement between parent and 
child to devote one hour each week for 10 weeks) 

• Directions with each packet (simple but ccxnplete / 
instructions for each at-home lesson) 

• Weekly scorecard to be posted ^in the home as a 
constant reminder of work completed 

• Schedule of awards 

• Additional learning activities in reading or 
mathematics for th^e pupil who is having difficulty 

• * Parent's Handbook (a listing of terms with definitions) ^ 
To reduce program costs, the Parent Plus staff has decided to develop 

and correct all their pwn materials next year instead of purchasing them. . 
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Some staff members feel Jthat they will be able develop more appropria^, 
materials for their individual students. How^Vi^r, the district coordin^^ 
recommends that for any Wstem adopting this ^^ograin it is important to 0^ 
prepared materials the first year. , \ 



FACILITIES REQUIRED 

Schools selecting Parent Plus need to proUde a classroom with sufficient 
space to accomodate 12 parents, a teacher and possibly one aide. Minimal 
furniture requirements include tables, chairs, |and stoi^age space for books, 
worksheets and crafts. ' * 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING REQUIRED 

Personnel. The following personnel are inVolved in the Parent Plus 
Program. The principalis support is also impor^nt. 



Title 



Main Duties 



Administrator of Title I 
Instruction ( Central 
Level) 



District XIII 
Superintendent 



Is responsible fo^ most of the adminis- 
trative aspects of| the^ program including 
budget, finance, amendments to the proposal, 
technical responsibilities to Title I. 

Is a line administrator, responsible for 
all programs in District XIII. 



District Coordinajt©r 



Is responsible for khe implementation of 
the program following Title I guidelines. 
Monitors program. Coordinates all in-* 
service training (fc|>rmal and 'informal) . 



Parent Plus Teachers 



Administer instruction, classroom managementj, 
'org^ization. Plan jail instructional activ4 
ities for each school day. Identify resources 
for program. Invit^ people frqn the cdmmurjiity 
to come into the classroom to share skills^l 
Arrange field tripsj. Develop materials, tl^iat^ 
will meet individual learning styles of 
parents. Coordinat/e parentis program with 
child's regular scHodl program. 



Teacher Aides 



Reinforce partic^mr skills with parents. 
Follow up with -yoiing^ters who are not 
keeping up with assignments and are falling 
behind. Mimeographs inaterials. 



In each school participating' in the progr^ the principal selects a^ 
Parent Plus teacher who is knowledgeable in reading, mathematics, and child- 
development. In additi-on, the teacher should 'b^ able to work well with . 
adults. In some schools a teacher aide is also hiired. 

Trainir\^ . In Chicago^^ five in-service ^ineetings were scheduled for the 



Parent Plus Program: * two were held at the beginning of the school year, and 
the remaining three were held during the school year. In-service training 
sessions were planned and coordinated by Title I district coordinators. 
During the first year a vendor tradlned teachers in the use of their program 
matericd'S at the first in-service meeting. Title I guidelines were also, 
discussed. 

J 

COSTS ^ ' ' 

In FY '81 the Parent Plus Program was operating in seven -schools at a ' 
cost of $276,478. The major expense was teacher salaries. The cost of the 
prograift'per school rsmjed from $33,718 to $46,047. 

Two options were available. Option #1 is staffed by a teacher and 
teacher aide. Option #2 is staffed by a teacher only. Funding comes from 
Title I. 

>FY 1981 



Option No. 


^ No. of Teachers 


No. of Aides 


No. of Parents 


Unit Cost 


1 


1 


1 


60 


$46,047 


2 


/ ' 1 


0 


30 


$33,718 



ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORTS 

Parent Plus is supported at the central level by the Administrator of 
Title I Instruction, aod at the district level by the District XIII Super- 
intendent 'and Title I Coordinator. The program is supported by Title I 
legislation. Within each school Parent Plus teachers work with adults. 
Principals must be amenable to having parents in school on a daily basis. 
Classroom teachers also need to be receptive to parent visits. (Parents 
are encouraged to meet with the child's teacher regularly.) Most principals 
in Chicago have found' that, as a result of Parent plus, parents' attitudes 
toward the schools have become more positive. 

Several activities in this program involve the community. Program staff 
utilize resources in the city for field trips. Parent groups have gone to , 
museums, the local library, police station, legal services agency-, and a 
court room. Members of the community have been invited to speak to Parent 
Plus classes. One member of the local community was trained at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to give nutrition lessons and demonstrate cooking in her 
home. Many parents have several children, and are often dependent on other 
family members or neighbors to assist with child care. 

FINDINGS TO DATE 

Since Parent Plus is funded by an ESEA Title I grant requiring yearly 
evaluation,^ the program has been' appraised each of the past two years. In 
keeping with Title I regulations, the evaluation is limited to one percent 
of the total budget. The final evaluation report for the last year has not 
yet been approved by the Chicago School Committee. The first year report 
was also unavailable. 

Last year, the Pareat Plus Program directly involved, approximately 
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540 parents and their children in nine schools. This year approximately 
420 parents and their children are participating in seven schools. Children 
selected for the program must be achieving at a minim\am of two years below 
grade level, and are in kindergarten through eighth grade. 

Since most parents have several children, the student impact is probably 
larger than the parent figures indicate. The program is mainly concentrated 
in Chicago's District XIII where , the ethnic population is 100 percent black, 
and the majority of families live on .very low incomes. Many of the mothers 
in the program receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

The program tries, to improve the communication skills of /^both parents 
and children by providing activities which increase vocabulary and strengthen 
the abilities to describe items cind speak in sentences. The activity 'is also - 
intended to strengthen the relationships between parent and child by providing 
the 'parent with skills necessary to work more effectively with the child in 
learning activities. 

The research and evaluation director reported that participating parents 
responded favorably to ,the Parent Plus Program in a questionnaire sent out to 
parents during" FY '79. Neither the questionnaire nor the results were avail- 
able . 

The research 2Uid evaluation director also reported that all children in 
the Parent Plus Program made academic gains during. the past two years. How- 
ever, he cautioned that it is impossible to attribute all of the academic 
success to Parent Plus, siftc^ all of the children are also participating in 
2Uiother Title I program. Because parents volunteer for this program, the 
self-selection factor must also, be considered. . 

During the first year* of program operation, all students made slight- 
gains in stemdardized test reading and math scores. .Last year students 
exceeded by one mpnth the Title ,1 goal of increasing reading scores by 
seven months during the year; Parent Plus students averaged ^ 8.4 month 
improvement in reading scores as measured by the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) : 

Similarly, thq Title I goal is to increase math scores by seven months; 
Parent Plus students averaged a 7.9 month gain. These results are not 
entirely accurate as the research and evaluation department did not receive 
test results from all the. schools. 

As stated above, it is difficult to isolate Parent Plus from other 
Title I programs. In addition, students are attending a regular school 
program. 

ONGOING RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Currently the iltle I coordinator is developing descriptive information 
about the program and its activities/ and documenting existing equipment in 
each school. He is concerned about parent attendamce, and wants to get more 
accurate figures. The research and evaluation staff suspects that mamy parents 
are not attending school on a regular basis. 

During the remainder of the year the Title I coordinator plans to do the 
folJ.owing : 
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• Z)escribe what/is going on in the program, ^its activities 
'2Uid existing/equipment; , ^ ? - • * 

• Get, a more (accurate count of parents who are participating; 

• Find out hov/ much time is actually spent by parents 
reviewing instructional packed" ai and 

• Try to assess how much time is spent improving parents* 
attitpdes. 

SUPPORTS AND BARRIERS TO PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

AND PERMANENCE , ' , ' 

During the first year, many parents were reluctant to participate. Al- 
though the program was designed to attract sixty parents emd^their children ^ 
per school, many schools were able to engage an average of only twenty-eight 
to thirty-five participants. After the first year, the program has gained 
support. Within participating .schools there is a full quota of sixty parents 
^and their children. However, schools choosing the p^rogram have- been located 
mainly in District XIII v^er^ it originated. This year seven schools cire 

involved, last year tljerfe were nine. ' . 

Teaching parents wi*h a wide range of abilities and diverse e<?ucational' 
backgrounds has been a^ichallenge. Similarly, finding a multiplicity of 
materials to meet: the needs of p*arents. has been difficult. 

The program demands a large time commitment from its participants. It 
is difficult for parents with several young children to give up one day a 
week to come to sphool. Memy parents ^need to overcome negative attitudes 
before they are ready to participate, since their own schooling was a bad 
experience. Locating the program in neighborhood schools eliminates trans- 
portation difficulties.^. Many of the participamts do not have cars. 

Parent plus is a supportive services program. Principals can allocate 
only 30 percent of their Title I budget to supportive services^ and can 
choose from among eight supportive /programs. 

In order to operate effectively, the program needs administrative 
support within each school. Administrators aind staff members must feel 
comfortable having parents in their school on a daily basife. According 
to staff, teacher selection is extremely important. Teachers must be able 
to work,,ef fectively w4.th adults /aijd be sensitive to their life styles. 
There needs to be cooperation and communicati6n between the Title 1/ the 
Parent Plus and the regular education teachers. 

The major barrier to the program's permanence may be insufficient ^ 
funding. The oppprtunity to choose this supplementciry program is partially 
based on the availability' of funds left after budgeting for basic Title I 
programs. During the past years, less money has been available for support 
programs such/ias Parent Plus'* ^ 

The availability of funding affects not only decisions about adopting 
this program, but also spending on existing programs. In January, for 
instance. Federal legislation eliminated money for field trips, v^ich are 
considered a successful program component. Next year, to reduce program 
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costs, the board of education plans to discpntinue purcnasi^g cornmercial 
instructional materials. 

A new type of support planned for next year, however, is having parti- 
cipating children work with the Parent Plus teachers in the afternoon. As 
the parents usually work on crafts in the afternoon, the Parent Plus teacher 
will have time tp* teach read^itlg skills to the children. This contact will 
provide the Parent Plus teacher with direct knowledge of the children's , 
learning styles and abilities. 

Probably the biggest supporters of. the program arS, the parents themselves 
who show thei^ commljnnent by participating in the prograk. According to staff, 
the program has increased parents' self-confidence, and given many a positive 
self-image. Since steirting the program, some* parents have obtained jobs, some 
are on PTA advisory councils, some have passed their GED's and received their 
high school diploma. Many parents are better informed in such areas as nutli- 
tion, physical and academic development. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

In Chicago, the Parent Plus Program is aimed at low- income, poorly edu- 
cate4 adults. The program may be transferable to systems with similar popula- 
tions. The program has been described in Reading; Top Priority , a manual de- 
scribing ESEA Title I programs. Teacher training includes familiarizing teachers 
with Title I regulations. In addition to teaching math and reading. Parent Plus 
teachers have to be able to work well with adults. A regular school classroom 
is the suggested physical space. 'For a further description of materials, 
training, and physical setting^ please refer to earlier pages. 

According to the administrator of Title I instruction, this program has 
been adopted in Dade County, Florida. For the name and address of the person 
to contact for more informatiOTrppi-ease refer to the profile in Section Foijr. 
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PARENTS IN OXDUCH; INDIANAPOLIS, INDIi^A 



Site Visit Conducted By: Vazquez -Nut tall Associates, Inc., 

Newton > . Massachusetts 

PROGRAM DEFINITION 

Parents in Touch is a school system initiated program designed to in- 
crease dialogiae between parents and teachers for the purpose of improving 
student achievement* 

RATIONALE ' * ' 

The need for greater peurentcil involvement within the Indianapolis Piiblic 
Schools (IPS) was demonstrated by a public opinion study conducted by Neji S.* 
Hubbel and Associates in an Instructionail Needs Assessment, administered to'. 
IPS teachers in March of 1977. The results of this study indicated the 
strong desire of teachers to increase parents/ involvement in education. 

As a result of these surveys, Mr., William Douglas, Assistant to the 
Superintendent for Supplementary emd Auxiliary Services, began looking for 
a program to involve parents system-rwide. Diiring the 1978-79 school year, 
he attended a workshop in Houston where the "Fail-Safe" program was described. 
He was impressed by the positive effects claimed for the Fail-Safe program, 
which included: increased attendau^e, improved achievement, reduction of 
discipline problems, and improved public image of the school system as a 
whole. 

Douglas structured the Parents in Touch program bas^d upon a similar 
method employed in the Fail-Safe model. Parents in Touch has successfully 
implemented and expanded upon the basic concepts found in the Fail-Safe 
program , 2uid continues to develop new and innovative methods which address . 
the original concerns found in 'the 'studies of 1975 cind 1977. 

FOCUS * ' - 

Parents in Touch is an Indianapolis Public Schools program designed to' 
foster: (i) increased parent effectiveness in developing academic achieve- 
ment and ^ood study habits at hpme; (i^ direct parental involvement in the 
learning process; 2uid (iii) public awareness of the role of the parent in 
the education of the child. 

The system-wide program attempts to open up lines of communication be- 
tween home and school, with the desired results of increased home-school 
interaction, improved student attendamce, and student achieVement test scores 
demonstrating positive gains. 

The central feature of the program ^s a day of parent-teacher confer- 
ences held ^.n the fall of each school year. Prior to the conferences, 
teachers aoid' coordinators receive in-service training on conferencing skills 
and procedures. ^ An extensive media campaign, with thjs assistance' of the 
Parents in Touch Community Advisory Council, builds community support for 
the idea of increased parental involvement in education. During the con- 
ferences, children's progress is discussed aind parents are given materials 
to work on with their child:ren at home. An additional coihporrent was added 
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in the 1980-81 school year. Ti\is further strengthens home-school interact:J?n 
by making available to students and parents a group of gualified teachers' 
who answer telephone calls from students who are having problems with their 
homework . \ 

OBJECTIVES 

The Parenbs in Touch program annually addresses the following major- 
goals': . ' 

• to open up lines of cofununication between parents and the 
school; 

, • to improve student behavior, attendsmce, and achievement 
thr^qh parental involvement with teachers; 

to increase parent and community involvement; and 

to puV^ Parents in Touch* with the school. 




pecific objectives were developed for the program, providing the 
ptual framework. These objectives are: 

• to increase the awareness of the community in regard to 
the importemce of shared responsibilities of parents and 
the ^school for development of the educational' progress 

" of the child; ^ * - 

• to design and develop a dissemination system for commu- 
nicating with parents about selected aspects of a child's 
progress in the airea of academic development and social 
adjustment at school; 

• to devise a meams of communication between the community 
at large 2uid the school system 'by "bringing in community 
represen€atives to share ideas^ concerning parent- 

^ community involvement in Ipc^l education; 

• to create opportunities for direct parent-teacher communi- 
cation with respect to the academic progress of the child r 
and . 

• -to design, develop and disseminate teaching strategies for 
parents to use in dealing ^with situations directly related 
to a child's achievement. 

^>ROGRAM IMPIEMENTATION 

Ihus far, the Indiamapolis ^chool systeift has spent about two years im- , 
plem^nting the Parents in Touch program; no doubt further changes and refine- 
mentis will take, place in the future. Although some components overlap both 
in time and substamce, the following areas are isolated and^ presented to 
giVe the deader a sense of how the program has unfoldled. 

Public Awareness ^ 

Prior to Parents in Touch, the- image .of the public education system 
in Indianapolis was largely negative, as projected by the Indiainapolis 
media. News commentators and reports continually pointed out problems 
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such as poor attendance and high drop-out rates, but said little that was 
positive. Recognizing that the Parents in Touch program was a vehicle 
tcdlor-made to promote positive 'elements of public education, public 
awareness through the use of the various media in the city has been an 
importaat ' ingredient • 

An extensive ,media campaign took place prior to the day set aside for 
parent-teacher conferences. Television commercials stressing the impor- 
tance of parental involvement and urging parents to attend conferences'^ as 
well as appearances on local radio and television talk shows, were the 
foundation of the public awareness efforts. In addition, brochures and 
pamphlets were distributed at local events and establishments, including 
a back-to-school parade. Black Expo, a hobby show, etc. 

Each school developed plsms for encouraging parent participation. Plans 
included having a book fair with educational materials, a special* service 
display with staff on hand to explain services, bulletin board displays, 
school poster conte'sts, and receptions hosted by the parent-^teacher organi- 
zation. Principals promoted Parents in Touch by writing letters and speaking 
at ?TA' s as well as welcoming parents on conference day. Many spent time 
telephoning parents, inviting them to attend the conference day. 

Staff Training 

In late summer, aie Parents in Touch teacher coordinator from each 
school attended a, one-day training session on conferencing. A staff person 
from the Institute of Parent Involvement lectured on parent expectations. 
Additional topics included conference arramgements, scheduling, the agenda, 
and materials. At the beginning- of the school year, a half-day communication 
skills workshop was given to all elementary teachers as part of their in- 
service training. The building coordinators led these sessions in their 
individual schools. 

, Dissemination * * > ' 

TO carry oiit the objective of " communicating to parents, selected aspects 
9f a child's progress," folders were prepared which included samples of the 
student's work. During conferences, . teachers discussed student progress with 
parents including test scores, grades, and homework expectation's. Student 
materials were given to parents. 

Community Involvement • * - . 
• , i 

To assist in the planning and implementatipn of the, program, a community 
advisory council was formed* Membership included representatives from, a 
cross section of the community including business, politics, , community organi- 
zations, and education: A complete list of advisory counpil memb.ers is; 
printed in the* Parents in Touch manual. 

Members on the advisory council, meeting bi-monthly, contributed to ' 
the design., implementation, and evaluation phases of the program. The 
advisory counciL was divided into the following sub-committees: Community 
Organizations; Speakers Bureau; Business/Publicity; Public Relations/Radio/ 
TV. . 

TO stimulate attendamce at the conferences, the Indiamapolis Power and 
Light Compamy offered $25 worth of energy-related materials to classrooms • 
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having the ♦largest percentage of parental attendance. 

Educational Conferencing 

Teachers in grades one through sp.x held the first teachers* conferences 
in November, 1979. Letters and phone calls invited all parents of elementary 
students^ to at^tend. On the day of the conferences substitute teachers were 
hired to, teach classes while classroom teachers met with parents. All 
availcible a(aministrative staff including the superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, and Parents in Touch 'staff also substituted for the day. Although' 
holding conferences was voluntary, very few elementajcy teachers elected not 
to participate . 

Conferences scheduled at fifteen to tweiv^:a$inute \ntervals. Parent 

and teacher expectations for each child were ^"sTrsa^d, the chilW-&^^ progress was 
discussed, 2uid teachers suggested ways of helping the child at home (in part 
by providing material's for the parent and child to work on together) . 

Procedures and Materials 

Althoi;gh many of the original procedures are still in effect, several 
improvements were made in the conferencing schedule the 3econd year of the 
program. Students , were released for the day which provided classroom space 
for holding private conferences. Conferences were held on report card day, 
which provided an added incentive for parents to come to school. Many parents 
were pleased to have the report card explained. The hours were changed to 
1:00 to 8:00 P.M., v^ich enabled working parents to attend. More at-home 
materials were given to parents; that is, ful A^cal^ndars of activities rather 
them monthly activity calendar pages were given. An advertising agency was 
■hired to further promote the Parents 'in Touch program. 

Dial-A-Teacher .is a *new component added to the Parents in Touch program 
this year. On Monday through Thursday, from 5:00 to 8:00 P.M., four class- 
room teachers 2uid one curriculum supervisor assist students in grades one 
through twelve with homework. Three phone lines are continually busy with 
math being the most frequently requested subject area, A library of Indiana- 
polis Public Schools text books -is accessible to the Dial-A-Teachet staff. 
In its first year of operation, Dial-A-"Teacher received more than 8,794 calls. 
Media attention brought an estimat,ed $30,000 worth of free publicity. 

A Parents in Touch mauiual with guidelines for conducting an effe^ctiive 
conference has been developed -£or the professional staff. Topics to 
covered 2uid administrative responsibilities are clearly outlined. Suggested 
forms to be filled out by principals, teachers, and parents are alsQ included. 

A Calendar of Activities and a Getting Started activity book haVe been 
developed for students in each .grade from kindergarten through grade 54x. 
These materials are given to parents at the parent-teacher conferences. 

On the calendars, . developed cooperatively by seven elementary teachers, 
daily learning activities are suggested, to supplement skills learned in the 
classroom. (A sequencing activity on the second grade calendar, for example, 
says: "Cut. (or tear) the pictures of Sunday's comic strip ^apart, ^ Mix them 
on the table. Then have your child arrange them in order.") In addition 
to the daily activities, word lists, vowej- sounds, and math facts appropriate 
to the child's grade level are included in the back of the calendar. 
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Hie activity book, which Parents in Touch purchases ready-made, provides 
similar projects for children to work on at home.* 



Parents are asked to set aside from fifteen to thirty minutes daily to 
, assist the child. In an introductory letter to parents, school superinten- 
dent Dr. Karl Kalp writes, "We hope that" each of you will use these materials 
every day wi±h your child. Providing quality education is a team effort an^ 
w^ need cill parents and gua^disms to join with uso^n our efforts, to help^^'every 
child reach his or her maximum potential.'* 




Parents in Touch brochures and pamphi^s smnouncing the conferences have 
been developed. Pamphlets promoting Dial-A-Teacher have bee n prin ted. Large 
billboard posters and small posters advertising the conferences are available. 
A video cassette has been produced which includes sample TV commercials, a 
portion of a TV show on conferences, and an example of conferencing skills 
used in training. Video tapes of conferencing skills have also been developed 
for use in teacher training sessions. 

FACILITIES REQUIRED 

Facilities needed for the Parents in Touch program are minimal. Parent- 
teacher conferences are held in classrooms. The Parents in Touch staff mem- 
bers require office space. In Indiamapolis the three staff members have 
offices in a school administration building. The Dial-A-Teacher center 
requires a small room or a section of a larger room. Phones are placed on 
small built-in desks. Bookshelves with textbooks line one wall with other 
'resource materials available. 

if 

PERSC»4NEL AND. TRAINING REQUIRED 

Personnel ^ 

The, Parents in Touch program includes the following personnel. The 
support of principals is also necessary for the smooth running of the program. 



TITLE ^ MAIN DUTIES 

» ' r ' " 

' Program Coordinatpr Coordinates the total program. 

One Teacher Coordinatpr Flan in-service training sessions. Communicate 

and one Parent Coordi- ' with teachers during program and throughout .y^ar, 
nator ( Administrative Do public relations work, assist in the dissemi- 
level) ^ nation of materials and information. 

Building Coordinators Set up" and coordinate conference schedules in 
(School level) each building. 

(continued) 



* Materials are purchased from the Parent Involvement Institute, P. 0. Box 
2377, Springfield, Illinois 72705. 
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TITLE 


MAIN DUTIES 


Teachers in grades 


< 

Hold conferences. 


9th grade coun- 




selors 2uid other 




building staff 




Ten Dial-A-Teachers 


Assist students with homework over the phone. 



Staff Training 

Staff training took place in late summer and was described above. 
^Training sessicHis were coordinated by the Pairents in Touch staff and led 
by a staff member from the Institute for Parent Involvement. In the first 
year, building coordinators received one-day training sessions; in the 
second year, coordinators went to half-day sessions. Two video tapes com- 
paring effective and ineffective conferencing have been developed for 
trcdnftig sessions. 

COST INFORMATION 

Major item^ of expense include the salaries of two full-time and oie 
part-time staff, the services of an advertising consultant, a stipend for 
teachers participating in a training workshop, the salaries of teachers 
who work as Dial-A-Teachers, the printing of materials and the production 
of video tapes. 

Program funding comes from several sources — the school district's 
general fund, $30,000; Title I, $150,000; and the first portion of a two- 

fear grant from The Lilly Endowment, $33,000. The Dial-A-Teacher Program, 
dcjed this year, is funded by a Title IV-C gramt for $30/000. Because the 
program has been getting positive results, the school board has continued 
to recommend finemcial support. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORTS 

The superintendent gives strong support to this program as evidenced 
by his willingness to be a substitute teacher for a day. ••The assignment of 
the assistemt superintendent and several staff members to woirk in this pro- 
gram indicates a high level of commitment. Principals submitted a report 
indicating how they plamned to attract parents to their individual schools. 
Teachers, were assisted by a central staff who developed and distributed 
materials, provided training, and promoted the prpgram in the community. 
Although participation in. conferences was voluntary, 97 percent of \he 
teaching staff held conferences during the first year. 

The program is backed by the Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners 
and the Indianapolis Education Association. It has received bro^d-based 
support from parents, the news media, businesses, sodial and government 
eigencies, and churches. A Community Advisory Council composed of a diverse 
membership is active. Ihe advertising campaign received support from several 
sources! an advertising firm donated billboard space, bamks distributed 
flyers; churches loamed their vans and newspapers, radio and TV stations 
provided free publicity. As a result of the Parents in touch program, many 
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parents have become more involved in school activities. 
FINDINGS TO DATE 

Parents in Touch attempts to reach all parents of students in kinder- 
garten through grade nine. Of approximately 26,000 parents who were in- 
vited to participate in parent-t:eachcr conferences in November 1979, fifty- 
two percent attended. In October 1980, parent participation increased to 
70 percent. (Comprehensive evaluations are currently being compiled on 
Parents in Touch and Dial-A-Teacher for 1980-81.) However, a statement of 
program impact was made by Parents in Touch staff midway through its first 
year of operation. The overall program goals are used as a format to 
examine il^e impact. 

The first gocil was_ to foster public awareness of the role of the parent 
in the education of the child. When one considers the individuals reached 
through speaking engagements, 200,000 flyers and hemdbills distributed, the 
15,000 parents who attended parent conferences, the contributions of the 
community advisory board, 2uid many other activities of the program, one must 
conclude that the Indiemapolis area has had increased awcirfeness of the role 
of the parent in the education of the child. 

Hie second goal was to foster direct parental involvement in the learn- 
ing process. Almost 15,000 parents attended parent conferences, the survey 
results show 99 percent of parents felt the conferences were beneficial and 
98 percent desired future conferences. These facts clearly show more direct 
involvement of parents. The materials provided to parents for home use 
should facilitate more activity at home. Over 65,000 activity books plus 
other materials are now in homes. 

The third goal to foster increased parent effectiveness in developing 
academic and good study hcibits at hoioe is difficult to assess at this point. 
The trigger program follow-up efforts within 25 schools will provide infor- 
mation on this area. 

One would like to be able to speak about what effect Parents in Touch 
has had on achievement and attendance at this point. However, achievement 
data and attendance data are not available atf this time. Nevertheless, the 
program has shown an increase in parent involvement. Questionnaire surveys, 
personal interviews, and other collectible data will be use*d in validating 
the actual effectiveness. 

ONGOING RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

In the second year the conj^erences were evaluated using in§triame^ts 
similar to those used in the first year. Results indicate an 18 percent 
increase in parent participation over ^the first year. 

SUPPORTS AND BARRIERS TO PROGI^ IMPLEMENTATION 
AND PERMANENCE 

, It was recognized very early in the development stages of Parents in 
Touch that the endorsement and involvement of the teacher orgainization was 
paramount to success. Testimony to the fact became very real when a five- 
week teacher strike occurred in the fall of 1979, the first year for Parents 
in Touch. The strike forced a change in dates for Pcirents in Touch Day, and 
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nearly resulted in the cancellation of the first conferences. However, be- 
cause the teacher organization believed so strongly in the merits of the 
program, the decision was reached to hold the conferences in November, when 
students had returned to school a few weeks after the strike was settled. 

Space was also a problem during these ^irst conferences. With all 
classes in session, teachers had difficulty finding a private space to meet 
with p^ents. ^ 

Initially, some teachers and principals were apprehensive about the .pro- 
gram and were rellictant to get involved. However, most teachers felt more 
positive after holding their first cpnferences. Teachers appreciated the 
support given them by the Parents in Touch staff. The program was carefully 
pleuined 2uid teachers felt prepared. 

According to the staff, some parents felt intimidated about coming to 
school- One principal saw his role in the following way: "To assure and re- 
assure those parents who have doubts about their being welcome in school by 
writing letters and talking at PTA's. I try to convey that they are welcome 
in school so they will come.V Teachers also had to learn to be sensitive to 
parents and make them feel welcome in the school. 

Transportation was a problem for some parents. I^is problem was par- 
tially overcome with the use of church vans that were offered for the day. 

On the v^ole, the program was warmly supported by the majority of adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents and the community at large. 

Parents in Touch is growing due to its first year success. The 1980-81 
school year enjoyed an 18 percent increase in the number of parents conferen- 
cing over the first year, 1979-80. Staff reports that the program has had a 
positive effect on school climate and has enhanced the image ot the Indiana- 
polis Public Schools. The public relations campaign has been successful in 
stimulating interest in public education. 

Conferences enable teachers ^d parents to privately discuss the child's 
educal^OTal program. As a result of conferences, parents have a better under- 
standing of homework expectations. Several staff members felt that after con- 
fer^ces, parents felt more free to come to school,^ and that both teacher„and 
stvident attendance improved after the conferences. One principal was amazed 
that on the day after the conferences, he h^d 100 percent teacher attendance 
Which was unusual in his school. 

. ' The program is expanding. During the 1979-80 school year. Parents in 
Touch began in grades one through six. 'in the 1980-81 s6hool .year, Jcinder- 
garjien and grades seven, eight and^nine were added.. At the seventh ^and eighth 
grade levels, aU teachers, including special ar,ea teachers, wdre scheduled 
f<3r conferences. At the ninth grade level counselors met with parents. Plans 
for holding conferences at the high school level are underway. Parent workshops 
are being offered and the program coordinator plans to do more in this area. 

When strategic implementation is adhered to,^ the Parents in Touch pro- 
gram can be of numerous benefits to large city school systems. In the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, where the Parents in Touch program has operated 
successfully for two complete school years, it has not only become a strong 
link between the School amd the home, but has also enhamced the overall 
community image of the school system. Because the primary thrust of the 
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program is the parent- teacher conference at the beginning of the school 
year, the program lends itself well to broad-based involvement, i.e., 
parents, teachers, students and caranunity. 

Experience vath the Parents in Touch program has begun to open new 
doors and carve out new roads for even greater involvement between the 
school, the home, and the community. The addition of the homework hotline — 
Dial-A-Teacher — became the first such innovation. The feasibility ^f ex- 
panded and more detailed programs for parents is currently being studied in 
terms of additional components for the Parents in Touch program. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

As the Parents in Touch program was adapted from the Houston Fail-Safe 
program, it should be transferable again to other systems. Conferencing 
procedures have been outlined in the Parents in Touch manual, student mater- 
ials have been developed, and commercials have been taped. Further descrip- 
tions of materials, facilities, staff, training, and financial costs are 
presented above. The Parent Involvement Institute, P. 0. Box 2377, Spring- 
field, Illinois 72705, provides support, assists with training and provides 
materials to new programs for a fee. 

Mr. William Douglas, Assistant to the Superintendent for Federal Pro- 
grams, and also the initiator of the Parents in Touch program in the Indiana- 
polis P\iblic Schools, Has consulted with many interested school systems around 
the country which have expressed a desire to have similar programs in their 
public school systems. ^ 

For the name and address of the person to contact for more information 
about the Parents in Touch program, please refer to the profile in Section 
Four. 

f 
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HOME STUDY PRCXSRAM: NEW ORI£ANS, LOUISIANA 

Site Visit Conducted By: Vazquez-Nuttall Associates, Inc., 

Newton , Massachusetts 
X 

PROGRAM DEFINITION ' 

The Home Study Program, which^is an integrated component of a system- 
wide Secondary Curriculum Improvement Program, is designed to involve the , 
home in helping students to meet minimum state requirements in math , .reading^ 
and lemguage "arts. ' ^ - / 

RATIONALE 

With a growing percentage of minority students in the New i^leans 
public schools (87 percent in 1980-81) , the maintenance of inl^egration 
and the provision of an effective ins.tructional program became increasingly 
difficult. During the 1:r2Uisition from a racially segregated system, school 
administrators, staff and parents expressed concern about student deficien- 
cies an ba^ic skills. Many middle-class black and white students trans- 
ferred to private and parochial schools, leaving an overwhelmingly poor and 
minority system lacking community support. 

In 1977, a basic skills task force, made up of local administrators, 
teachers, parent^ and students met to identify system-wide goals and to 
develop components of the Secondary Curriculum Improvement Program (SCIP) . 
In addition, outside assistauice was acquired from two national educational 
org2Uiizations, Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Innovative Sciences, ' 
Inc. The cooperative .venture produced two curriculum documents: 

. • The Skills Continue ; this documents the reading, lamguage 
, arts 2uid math skills which are to be taught in the New 
Orleana secondary schools • ^ 

• The Minimum Competencies : this states the measurable 
basic skills which all secondary students are expected 
to master durin'g their educational careers. 

Using these two documents as a foundation, the, school system moved on 
to the actual development and implementation of the SCIP program which the 
architeqts believed would help turn the tide of low academic achievement 
scores, especially at th^ critical seventh and twelfth grades, and arm the 
students with the skills, knowledge and thought processes necessary to do 
well in the state-mamdated minimum^ competency te^ts. 

As a philosophical guide for th^ effort/ Dr. Benjamin Bloom's mastery 
^le^ming approach was adopted. " This approach contends that "most students 
can attain a high leyel of learning capacity if instruction is approached 
sensil^ively and systematic^ ly, if students are helped when and where they 
have learning difficulties, if they are given sufficient time to achieve 
mastery, and if there is some clear criterion of what constitutes mastery."* 



* Benjamih S. Bloom, Human Characteristics and School Learning , The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, McGraw Hill Book Cdmpamy, pp. 4-5, 
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Faced with the critical situation which school integration had precipitated 
and the impending state requirement that promotion at the fourth, eighth 
and eleventh grades be based on mastery of the basic skills, the school 
system recognized the need' to' involve parents in meeting the new challenges. 
Parents or their representative organizations had long been concerned about 
education and were deeply involved ir the background work which led to the 
implementation of SCIP; hence, the natural flow of events led to the develop- 
ment of the Home Study component: a program segment in which parents signed 
an agreement to help their children at home. Pro^tammatically , the Home ^ 
Study Program is view^ed mostly as a parent/student partnership, thus placing 
•the major stress on the home and the parent-child relationship, rather than 
on the school and its relationship to the home and family. 

FOCUS 

The Secondary Curriculum Improvement Program operates in forty-five 
New Orleans secondary schools. It is designed to supplement instruction 
at the secondary level. A self-paced program, SCIP helps students meet 
minimum competency requirements in reading, language arts and mathematics. 

A major component, of SCIP is the Home Study Program. Individualized 
home study lessons correlate with basic skills instruction in reading, 
language arts and math. Students are tested weekly and the computerized , 
results are sent home. Parents are expected to assist their children with 
the recommended home study lessons. To inform parents of their role in the 
" program, a series of four parent workshops are held during the year. The • 
program is locally funde^d with supplemental Federal support in 1980-81. 

Some of the salient dimensions of the program' are as follows: 

• serves middle schools, junior and serjior high schools; 

• serves approximately 40,500 students; 

• is operational in. grades 7-12; /^^^^ 

»; ^nd 

• functions at 45 school sites. 



• is taught by approximately 2,000 teachers; 



OBJECTIVES 

Within the overall SCIP objectives, the Home Study Program has developed 
and pursues a subset of objectives of its own. These objectives are: 

« to give parents access to 'their child's progress in the 
study of specific basic skills by means of a periodic 
parent report ; • ^ * 

• ' to providi^ lessons geared specifically to correct student 

deficiencies in basic skills which have not. been mastered 
so that parents can help their children at home; 

• to train parents in how to facilitate their children's 
learning the home study lessons; 

• to provide feedback on lessons which have b^en completed 
y so that parent and child know what they have done wrong 

and how to correct an^^r errors. 
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The overall goal being sought is to significantly increase the amount 
of learning time, and time on task afforded the student by having the parent 
serve as an adult educational facilitator in the home* 

prcx;ram implementation - 

Building on the work of the basic skills task forehand other committees, 
in thBi fall of 1978 the Secondary Curriculiim Improveifient Program was initiated 
as 2t pilot project in three public schools and one parochial school in Orleans 
parish. As a part of the overall effoft, the Home Study thrust was also 
launched. Although it took several years for the program to unfold, the 
goals, strategies and diroc^ures for involving the teachers, parents and ¥ 
students were f ormulatea-^t the outset and published in a brochure entitled 
"Homewoirk Does Make A Difference" (Standard Data and Doctanentation [SDD#1] *) . 

The goals and strategies having^been defined and published, the next 
step in implementation was the development and promulgation of the minimum 
basic skills requirements. The basic skills list, 147 skills for Reading 
and language Arts and 266 skills for Mathematics (SDD#4) , were generated 
by a committee of specialists within the school system. By the time school 
opened in the fall of 1978, the skills lists had been developed, approved 
and put into place. 

As the program unfolded, the students in the four pilot schools were 
tested periodically to determine their progress in achieving the basic , 
skills objectives which had been taught. Since the involvement of parents 
is a key element in the pro^^;^, it was necessary to have sane mechanism to 
systematically report to parent^ the outcomes of the basic skills testing 
operation. To do this a computerized Parent Report Form (SDp#2 & #3) was - 
created. The form reports to the parents the progress th^r children have 
made toward the mastery of the basic skills objectives. TWDse sk:^ls which 
have not been mastered are listed and^reqommendations for additioj^ikl work 
are offered. Repozits to parents now go out once a week. 

In order to helpp^Teats and students understand^ the results of the 
basic skills test results and to be able to take remedial steps, the school 
system produced a series of home study lessons (SDD #6-12). The students, 
with parental assistance, have one full week to complete the lessons and 
return them to the school for review and correction. Having had the benefit 
of additional exposure to the work at home, the student is again tested on 
the skills by the teacher. If mastery is demonstrated, the student is 
ready to advance to the next block of work. If not, more remedial work 
is given. 

The home study lessons wqre developed by a group of reading, language 
arts and math teachers with the cooperation of a number of parents. Before 
printing and dissemination, the lessons were reviewed by a smaller group of 
subject area teachers under the supervision of the Home Study Coordinator 
with technical assistance from the supervisors of the Language Arts and 
Mathematics Departments. 



* The Stcindard Data and Document (SDD) series published by the New Orleams 
School District. 
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The management, supervision and administration of the Home Study Program 
is provided by the Home Study Program Coordinator. The coordinator prepares 
and sends home the letters of agreement: parents are asked to sign a cohtriact 
to help their children at home. The coordinator also sends home the Parent 
Report Forms and the^ home study lessons, and corrects the returned work- If 
the student does not complete the work on time, the coordinator, or, later, 
the home liaison person, follows up the matter. The coordinator's phone 
nujnber is on the Pairent Report Form and either the coordinator or the liaison 
person is available for assistance with any problems. 

As a final support to the implementation strategy, workshops have been 
held for the 'parents by the Home Study staff. At these workshops, program 
objectives, methodologies for parents to assist their children and program 
evaluation have been covered. 

The program has now been fully implemented in all 46 secondary schools 
(middle schools, junior and senior highs) in Orleans * parish. Furthermore, 
a comprehensive assessment design (SDD #5) had been ^ developed and put into 
place. 

During the 1980-81 school year, the school system received a $50,000 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education. This allowed the administration 
to further consolidate and expand the program's functions and to add four 
part-timfe home-school liaison persons. 

■> 

PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS 

* » 

Objectives in the areas of reading, lamguage arts and math have been 
written in both educational lamguage for teachers and lay language for 
parents* In addition, self- instructional home study lessons have been 
written to correlate ^with each objective. Each lesson contains the objec- 
tive at the top of the page followed by exercises related to that objective. 
Most lessons contain a short instructional section with examples. 

To check student progress in' the mastery of basic skills, students ^re 
tested weekly. A computerized information system has been developed to score, 
aneilyze and print out test results. Each week parents receive a computerized 
report form listing skills their children have mastered and those skills they 
have not mastered. Home study lessons correlating with the unmastered skills 
are recommended. ^ 

FACILITIES REQUIRED 

Sp4ce requirements are minimal. At the central level, fa^tilities in- 
clude an administrative office for the Home Study Coordinator and a SCIP 
resource , center where teaching materials are housed.* At the individual 
school level, filing cabinets are needed fer program materials. The program 
is implemented in' regular classrooms. Parent liaison workers need a desk 
and working space situated in or near the schools they serve. 

PERSOINEL ANDj^RAINING REQUIRED 

Personnel ^ 

Ihe administrative personnel and their main duties are as follows. 
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TITLE 



MAIN DUTIES 



Home Study Coordinator Writes home study lessons and objectives. Gives 

parent workshops. Staff development - 

Steering Committee (mem- Sets program guidelines. 
bershjLp includes represen- 
tatives from various con- 
stituencies — * research and 
evaluation , curriculum , etc . ) • ' 

Principal \ Faqilitator , stimulates motivatiol(^, V^ovides 

support • 



Teachers * Implement program. 



Parent liaison Acts as a liaison between teachers and parents. 

(4 part-time) Sends out €Uid grades hoi^ie study lessons. 

Contacts parents. 

Traiifing 

In the fall and spring all teachers of English, reading and math attended 
a one-day workshop where the program and testing, procedure were explained. 
Substitutes were hired to cover classeSB. ^ 

In the summer of 1980, two h\indre*S teachers participated in an intensive 
one-week workshop led by the Home Study Coordinator. The agenda included an 
ov^B^iew of Home Study, Bloom* s learning theory, student learning styles, and 
waya ^ organizing iftaterials. Additional teagher workshops were offered 
during the year. ^ 

COSTS * ' ^ , 

Program expenses invoJLve the salary of a -Home Study Coordinator, 4 part- 
time liai3on workers and ($lQf,000 for printing of the Home Study materials and 
some computer services. - ^ . ^ 

Fiands for the program were mostly from local sources with some supplemen- 
tal. Federal funds in 1980-81. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

The Home Study ^ogram has enjoyed wide ^pport from the parents, school 
officials, the community/'atnd local organizations from its inception down to ^ 
the present time. ^ Pareftt organizations 'such as the PTA, the Title I Par^t 
Advisory Committee and the Parent Volunteer Orgamization, were involved in th^ 
initial plauining and implementation of the program. School officials from 
the superintendent down to classroom teachers have been actively involved in 
the program and have worked for its success. The school board, responding to 
the superintendent's recommendation, made a commitment to fand^ th^ program for 
five years from the very beginning. 
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FINDINGS TO DATE 

. The program is making an impact oi^ some 38,000 seventh to twelfth -grade 
'students. Each , school does an annual evaluatior^but the results 'of the 
1980-81 school year were not available at the time of this site visit. 

C»JGOING RESEARCH AND EVALUATIOJ 

An evaluation concentrating on two classes in each of the four pilot 
schools is being conducted by Mr. Louis Castenel of the State Department of 
Education. Among the areas being examined ar.e'' objectives mastered, student 
attitudes 2uid parent attitudes. In addition, student test scores are being ? 
reviewed. 

SUPPORTS AND BARRIERS TO PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 
AND PERMANENCE ' . , 

EXiring the' early years of the program, the writing, printing and dis- 
tribution of massive amounts of materials presented difficult logistical 
,problems and a heavy work load for all involved. Also, in the early stages, 
there was some dissatisfaction on the part of teachers because of the added* 
paper work'. yWith the unfolding of the program, both of these problems have 
either been resolved or greatly reduced. 

Although the program has a five-year commitment, the new economic and 
funding realities could cause the overall funding of the program to be z:e- . 
duced. The $50,000 greuit from the U.S. Department of Education is not ex- 
pecjjbed to be renewed. ^ ^ ^ . ' ^• 

A great deal of the supf)ort built up over the past few, years among the 
parents, school administrators amd the community can be expected to endure. ^ 
This support should pontribute to the program's permanence even if tl;ie size 
ana scope of the program hWs to- be altered in the future. 

TRANSFERABILITY ^ 1 

Self-instructional hoi^ie stj^dy lessons ,have been designed to .reinforce 
basic sk4.11s 2uid these can be ordered frdm the Secondary Curriculum Improve^ 
ment Program, 4100 Touro, New Orleans, Lpuisiaina 70122. A qet of* Home Study 
Lessons cost $200 and the test booklet^ are priced at $200 a set. ' The staff 
, requirements include a Home Study Coordinator at the admirilstration level 
and a SCIP (Coordinator who carries out administrative functions in each scfiool 
Teachers implement the program in their classes* .parent involvement is ex- 
plained at workshops. ' The main problem would be that* of initiating and 
operating a program of this sort withput stigmatizing or shaming the very 
people it is designed to help. At the same time, if the program is yiewed 
as an effort to prevent large numbers of students from getting left back, ^ 
mapy parents will no doubt fiipd it acceptable. 

A school system considerlng^J^e adoption of this program would need to 
examine the materials in* relation to its own teaching objectives ai^ phe 
specific skills being taught" in language arts and mathematics. Only with a 
close fit could the home study materials be adopted ^thout modification. 
However, the procedures used in New Orleains to identify specific skills' may 
be utilized by other school systems to generate their own sets of ski^s for 
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home study. And the types of home study materials, tests and parent feedback 
could provide a useful model. The organizational arrangements and procedures 
for implementing the program -also deserve close attention by those consiciering 
program adoption. 

For additional information and the nsone and address of the sponsor, 
please refer to the profile in Section Four. 

t 
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SEMINARS FOR PARENTS IN FAMILY LIVING/SEX EDUCATION ; 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 



Site Visit Conducted By: Vazquez-Nuttall Associatee, Inc. 

Newton, Massachusetts 



PROGRAM DEFINITION . 

This program involves a series of seminars designed to enhance the capa- 
bilities of parents to manage family living and guide the development of their 
children in the area of human sexuality. 

RATIONALE 

* 

The New York 5tate Department of Education wanted to encourage the 
development of family life edi:y||^tion programs, so they contacted localities 
across the state of New York. This cttiRuma^d in a meeting of the Depcirtment * s 
regional, coordinators, some of whom were working with pregnant teenagers. T!hey 
concluded that the greatest needs of this population were education atid knowl- 
edge about how to use a variety of different community resources. Based on 
this information, the State Department of Education invited Mr. Melvin W^ren^ 
Assistant Director of Health Education of the New York City Public Schools, to 
prepare a proposal for a Family Education Program .dealing with teenage preg- 
n2Uicy. 

Ihe program proposal centered on edv^^cating parents about child growth and 
development with special emphasis on adolescent sexuality. It was felt that 
aiming the program at parents would avoid the fear and controversy jiroduced 
when these programs f are directed solely at children. Parents would feel more 
-in control of the process and would transmit the information to their children 
according to their own religious and moral values. 

All parents from elementary and junior high schools in seven school dis- 
tricts were invited by letter to attend the seminars. Of the seven districts, 
Bedford-Stuyvesemt , ]3ast Harlem and South Bronx were chosen for participation 
because of their high pregnamcy rate^. Wie other four districts, East- 
Manhattan, Ocean Hill-Brownsville, Queens and Staten Island were included 
betrause the program staff h^d good contacts with school personnel in those 
districts. 

F0CU5 ' • . ' ^ , ... 

•niese seminars are designed to involve parents, teachers, students, and 
community leaders in open,*.informative and supportive discussions dealing with 
different issues of human sexuality and family living. A central purpose is 
to help participants understand the physical, emotional, cultural and social 
aspects of humein growth and development, as well as to Gommtinicate their own 
values about sexuality more clearly and effectively to their children. T^^e 
hope is that these discussions will lead to more open communication between 
parents and childrerf v^ich ultimately will help youngsters make informed 
decisiohs about their sexual behavior. 

CBJECTIVES * ' ' 

The following are the major long and short term* goals of this program: . 



• Orient parents, administrators/ and school boards to the 
scope and importance of family living and sex education, 
so that th^re will be ongoing support and' commitment to 
the program in the school and the -ccOTDunity. 

• Plan and conduct seminars for parents that will help them 
deal more effectively with their children's sexuality. 

• Plan and' conduct workshops for school staff that will 
help them deal more effectively with classroom instruction 
in family living/ sex education. 

• Develop a model for a Peer Education Program as an adjunct 
to the high school Family Living/Sex 'Education Program. 

• Establish closer relationships between parents, teachers 
2Uid guidance counselors for better, more timely diagnosis 
2Uid referral of students with problems that might put them 
at high risk of pregnancy, venereal disease or other sex- 
related conditions that could damage their lives. ' ^ 

• Orgemize community resources^ into an effective referral 
network for cissisting students and parents. Also, link 
these resources to the school in a programmatic way 
through parent workshops, teacher training, and in- 
school special programs. 

• 'Orgeuiize lopal and private agencies and orgemizations 

concerned with schbol health into a community advis6ry 
resource. ^ 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION • 

In the spring >of 1980, Mr. Warren put 'together a proposal which was 
approved by the Central New YorX City Board of Education and funded by the 
state. The program as initially designed consisted of offering workshops 
to the three districts with the ^highest rates of teenage pregrnancy. The 
guidemce 2Uid health directors in eacH district served as key contact persons 
'to introduce the program. . They invited parents, teachers, and community 
peojple to advisory meetings where content and strategies for introducing 
the program in their schools were discussed. Two trainers were hiired to 
facilitate advisory commiis^e meetings arid conduct the workshops. Mr. Warren 
coordinated the progr^. Parent assistants were hired to help organize the 
meetings and do outreach work. / . 

The major activities of the program have been*the. following: 

• Four two-hour workshops for parents of teenagers, children, 
and, separately, for teachers in high pregnamcy districts 

to help them deal more effectively with adolescent sexuality 
and other family living issues. 

• Pre-workshop advisory committee meetings with parents, 
community members, and school staff to jointly determine 
the content and best strategies for involving parents in 
the workshops. The committee also' decides which facility 

.in the community will be most appropriate foi? 'holding the " 
worksh6ps. 

65 . '■ 
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• Workshops are based on needs assessments conducted to 
determine what are the most pressing concerns of parents 
in the area of adolescent sexuality. 

• Use of available conmunity resources in health,- family 
planning, counseling and youth-serving agencies to give ^ 
workshops and take referrals of sexually active children 
and their parents. 

• Involvement of parent assistants to reach out €tnd establish 
work^g ties with- parents and community organiza|:ions and 
assist in organizing district seminars. 

Uie parent and teacher workshops, which are at the center of the program, 
addressed the following topics: 

• Parent-child" relationships 

• Communicating with children 

• Dealing with family conflicts 

• Psycho-sexual development 

• Parents as educa1:ors • 

• Parent-school p^a;iu:iership in sex education , 

• Family size: choice and planning 

• Qiildren with special needs 

• Parents helping parents: real problem-solving 

Paraprofessional family workers are also trained. These people are al- 
ready employed by the school district. The training increases their awareness 
and sensitivity to family life education concerns as they deal with families, 
and alerts them to community resources families might use.- 

The ^ite visitor observed a session of one of the parent education semi- 
nars. The seminar took place ip the' library of a junior high school in a 
Brooklyn school district and focused on peer pressure. About 20 Hispanic, 
Black, and Anglo parents attended the seminar. It began with a skit of two 
teenage girls (one played by the workshop facilitator 'and the other by the 
parent assistant) who were discussihg sex ^d contraception. One girl repre- 
sented a conservative, naive, traditional teenager and the other a liberal 
teenager who is very ignoramt of sexual matters. The progressive teenager 
tried to pressifre her naive girlfriend to experiment with sex. She recommends 
drinking a mixture of Seven-Up and Anacin as a method of birth control. 

This skit led to a lively discussion febout peer pressure and its dif- 
ferent manifestations. Stealing, drug-taking, absenteeism, and dropping out 
of schools were identified as being caused by adolescents" desire to conform 
to their friends" standards. The discussion then shifted to the issue of 
whether only ghetto kids experience peer pressure. Most of the parents felt 
that all kids regardless of social class get into trouble and that their 
children *had the same chance of doing well in life as any others. 

Next, the discussion tumid to the role of parents, in schools. Why do 
parents not turn out in greater numbers for school fxlnctiong? Some parents . 
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felt it was because schools always called them in to discuss negative aspects 
of their children's behavior. Sc^ie thought more parents are working and find 
it impossible to attend school* functions. Other parents commented that low- 
income parents do not have a tradition of visiting schools. Others felt that 
some parents had given up on schools because they had never been able to 
change anything in them. This last remark initiated a discussion about how 
to make dememds on teachers. Mciny of the parents felt that teachers did not 
have high expectations for ghetto children. The effects of the media and 
lack of religion were posited as probable ej^lsmations for teenagers* in- 
crease in sexuality as were parents who do not practice what they preach. 
One young black mother was credited with the best contribution of the day • 
when she said that a lot of parents talk to their kids but do not really 
listen to them. 

A raffle of the Ipook, Chamging Bodies, Changing Lives , ended the session. 
Parents were reminded that the following week they would receive a certificate • 
attesting to their attendemce at the workshops. 

Brief interviews with the parents at the end of the workshop revealed 
that they found the sessions useful and that most of them were parents who 
were active in school affairs and attended school programs frequently. 

Procedures and Materials 

The procedures for these workshpps have been developed and implemented 
several times. A set of topics based on surveys of parent needs have been 
established. Slides, movies, small group discussions and lots of experien- 
tial exercises are used during sessions. Advisory committees ccanposed of 
parent association officers, regular parents, community agency personnel and 
school staff meet prior to the meetings to decide content of and design 
strategies for getting the parents to attend the meetings. The workshops 
are publicized through flyers written in as mamy languages as are needed. 
In the Hispemic 2uid ASiam communities, the program was coi^ducted in conjunc- 
tion with Chinese 2uid Hispamic workers. A parent assistant organizes the 
meetings 2uid doe's outreach work for them. A door prize is given at the end 
of each session. 

The materials used in this program consist of: Starting A Healthy Family , 
Y published by the March of Dimes; Seminars for Parents on Adolescent Sexuality , 

from the Educational Development^Kenter , Newton, Massachusetts; Our Bodies, 
Ourselves , from the Boston Women's Collaborative; and. Changing Bodies, 
Changing Lives , from Random House. Public Affairs Pamphlets such as Schools 
and Parents - Partners in Sex Educajipn , and others are also used. All of 
these books and pamphlets are easily ^Jbtained in libraries and book stores." 

FACILITIES REQUIRED 

To implement this program a large or small room, depending on how many 
parents are expected, equipped with chairs is the major physical facility 
needed. Audio-visual equipment to show slides and movies is also e^^ntial. 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING REQUIRED 
Personnel 

The following personnel are involved in the Parent Seminars Program: 
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NUMBER TITLE MAIN "DUTIES 





Assist^t Director 
of Health and 
Physical Education 


Coordinates program, Mres workshop 
trainers, makes contactXwith district, 
chairs advisory commi tteV meetings, €uid 
deals with budget. / ^ , 


2 


Trainers 


Facilitate advisory c/wraoittee meetings 
and conduct worksh/0^. ^Seet for planning 
at different tiroe/s of the year. 


4 


Parent Assistants 


Help organize ifteetings by getting rooms 
ana refreshme/ts, providing attendance 
lists, and disseminating materials. Urge 
parents to come to the meetings. 




District Contact 
Person 


Facilitate entry into the schools and 
invite people to advisory meetings. 



Training 

The workshops facilitators (trainers) were hired because they were ex- 
perts in group processes and sex education. They did not need any training. 
The two facilitators have been consultants ^to the New York City Schools for 
several years and know the climate of the system well. 

COSTS 

The cost for operating this program in seven districts was $11,999.50. 
Jhe major e^^ense was the hiring of professional consultants. Parent assis- 
tants are also paid, and instruction materials were purchased. Funds come 
from the New York State Education Department Bureau of Health Education and 
Service. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORTS . * 

•rfie leadership of this program is provided 'by Mr. Warren, the Director, 
and the two workshop consultants. Their smoothness and expertise in' inter- 
personal relations 'and conducting groups and their knowledge of sex education 
have contributed to the popularity and good reception of this program. The 
present societal climate of changing values, greater exposure to sexuality 
by the roed-ia, better contraceptive measures and earlier sexual development 
^have created great need for programs of this ^nature. 

Parent Seminars in Family llving/S^ Education have been approved by 
the school board and superin^bender^t . Parent leaders and professional staff 
of the participating districts support it strongly. Parents have been call- 
ing their schools asking for the program to be implemented in their districts, 
Parents who attend the beginning sessions of the workshops invite and bring 
their friends to subsequent ones. ^ 

Parent organizations are, a very important par^ of this program. Th^y ' 
are one of the .principal components of ^ the advisory committees which are 
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formed to give direction arid plan strategies for the program in the respec- 
tive districts. Many community agencies participate in this program as 
suppliers of speakers and maVerials, as sources of referrals, and as provi- 
ders of services. fimong these agencies are: Maternity and Infant Care 
Family Planning Project; Charles Drew Neighborhood Health Center; E>epartinent 
of Health of the City of New York; Family Dynamics, Inc.; Planned Parenthood; 
March of Dimes; aAd Family Planning Association. ^ 

FINDINGS TO DATE * 

The Ancillary Services Evaluation Unit of tl}e New York City Schools has 
conducted an evaluation of the^ program. Because of the sensitive nature of 
the topics discussed, parents were reluctant to sign their names on attendance 
sheets; therefore no data oj? -attendance rates was collected,/ Pre- cind post- 
test .attitude' measures on the same persons werey impossible to obtain because 
of the fluctuating nature of the groups attendiVig the seminars. Thus, the 
major research strategy followed by the evaluation unit w^s to administer a 
twelve-question open-ended evaluation form at the end of each of the parent, 
teenager, and teacher sessions. 

This year the program includes seven school districts containing twenty 
schools each, or a total of 140 schools. About 500 parents (mostly parents 
of K-9th grade students) have taken part in the program this year. It seems 
to appeal particularly to parents of pre-teenagers who are ctnticipating their 
childrens* needs. Assuming that each parent has an average of two children, 
one can assume that about 1,000 children werfe affected by this program. 

The major thrust of this program is to make parents and teachers aware 
of adolescent and family life problems especially around the issue of sexu- 
ality. Last year f4-fty percent of the parent respondents felt that the semi- 
nars offered them a chance to share their views and personal feelings. Of 
the teacher respondents, fifty percent noted that the single most useful 
part of the series was the seminar on teaching techniques. ' , 

According to the evaluators, more tjian half the respondents felt that 
the group was able to establish mutually helpful contacts and relationships 
that could continue after the seminars had ended. A great deal of networking 
began among community agencies, staff, and parents. 

Because of the limited funds allocated to the evaluation of this program, 
and its newness, and the difficulties of research under these circumstances, , 
there is no strong evidence on program effectiveness. The data obtained so 
far has been of a formulative evaluation nature. Pre- and post-tests cind 
comparisons .with control groups have not bee]^' tried. 

ONGOING RESEARCH AND EVAiiUATION 

This -year an evaluati^on using the same design and measures used last 
y^'ar is being conducted by the same evaluat6rs. The samples obtained are 
larger and only teachers and parents have been included. The final report * 
had not been completed at the time of the site- visit. 

SUPPORTS AND BARRIERS TO PROGRAlj} IMPLEMENTATION 
AND PERMANENCE 

The biggfest barrier encountered by this program in its first year was 
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establishing credibility. Acceptance and respect for the quality of the 
program and its staff, had to be trained. Fortunately, the program staff 
is very competent and self-confident; they established credibility early and 
easily. Finding cooperative district level pe;:sonned was and continues to 
be another obstacle. If the district staff do not cooperate, it is hard to 
implement the program. Past contacts and experience of the program staff 
working with district level personnel were very use'ful in overcoming this 
obstacle . J 

Itie main sources of support for this program were the leaders of the 
local parent-school organizations, community leaders, and professional staff 
at^the local school level such as teaqhers, principals, and guidance coxonselors, 

A mSrjor barrier to the permanence of this program would be' a ptrfe^in the 
funds from the State Department of Education. If funds were cut, personnel 
assigned to do other tasks would need to be trained to perform these functions 
and they might not have the time nor the willingness to do so. Lack of credi- 
bility of the program and weak outreach ^activities would undermine the exis- 
tence of this program. 

Factors which support its permanence are the great need it fulfills, and^ 
the dedication and high professional calibre of its staff. The prpgram is 
continuing in the 1981-82 school year. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

In general, this program offers good, potential for other school systems, 
'ihe curricular materials given or recommended to parents can be bought in any 
bookstore or obtained free. Ihe physical space requirements are not har'd to 
meet since they consist of a large room with chairs. Media equipment, such 
as a movie or slide projector, is available in many organizations. School 
psychologists or counselors with training in group dynamics and family educa- 
tion are increasingly Common. 

The main diffictilty resides in the development of the workshops. Al- 
though the thenfes of each workshop have been outlined, the ^specific content 
has not been spelled out in detail. However, a creative well-trained coun-' 
selor or psychologist should be able to take the themes and develop them 
further. 

«. 

For the name and address ot the person to contact for more information, 
please refer to the profile in Section Four. 
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PAEENT PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANI A 
Site Visit Conducted By: Oliver Moles 

« 

PROGRAM DEFINITION 

This program includes a r€mge of individual and group activities for 
parents that are designed to promote the academic and social development of 
all children in the school system. 

RATIONALE ^ ^ 

The Parent Partnership Program was establish^'^i in 1976 to help meet the 
commitment of the School District of Philadelphia to involve parents and the 
total community in the educational process in order to make learning more 
effective. The school system recognized that quality comprehensive education 
could not be accomplished by the schools dlone , and supported the importance 
of parents with reference to a number of studies. Superintendent Michael P. 
Marcase initiated the program, setting out the task of co#idinating existing 
programs -and available ineans of communication into a major effort to fully 
involve parents o^ children in the entire city of Philadelphia. An addi- 
tioneuL stipulation was that the program not add expenses but be financed 
from the regular school budget. 

FOCUS 

The Parent Partnersh^ijP Program of the Philadelphia Public Schools is an 
extensive set of related projects and activities designed to extend the edu- 
cation process beyond fhe formal school day. Its original^ activities in- 
cluded Reading is Fundamental, Books for Tots Bandwagon, Personalized Reading 
and Mathematics Books, Dial-A-Teacher Assistance (DATA Line), Tutor Corps, 
parent workshops on school-related topics and other activities promoting 
parent partnership at all grades K through 12. (Since this report is con- 
cerned with projects at grades four and up, activities with young children 
will only be discussed briefly. These include Reading is Fundamental,' Books 
for Tots artd the Tutor Co^ps which employed teenage tutors to work with pre- 
schoolers in day care settings.) All aspects of the program for older stu- 
dents operate at little or no cost to the school system except the DATA Line 
activity. 

OBJECTIVE 

Ttie Parent Partnership Program was designed to provide parents with the 
services and information needed to make them more efficient participants in 
the education of their children. The active involvement of parents in the 
formal aspects of schooling is certciinly not new.' This program is a revi- 
talization of the idea of parent involvement and a deliberate, concerted 
effort to involve all parents in the education of their children from the ^ 
age of three onward. The Parent Partnership Program makes greater use of 
existing staff, facilities, materials and means of communication with parents. 
It defines a common purpose and directs thdse resoxirces toward involving 
parents and the total community in the educational process. The. ultimate 
aim of this involvement is to help improve the achievement of students. 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION \ ^ 

Cie Parent Partnership Program as it-^ertains to older children and 
youth is composed of the components outlined below. 

Parent Workshops ^ . ^ 

Parent workshops are scheduled throughout the school system and required 
at each school twice a year. Hie. workshops are designed to assist parents in 
becoming more effective participants in the total education pf their children. 
Parents are assisted in understanding various aspects of child development, 
and in making use of learning materials in the hOTne. Recent workshops have 
also featured school discipline, testing, career education and other topic9\ 
A member of each scho61' s stciff voluntarily accepts responsibility for the 
wbrkshop leadership. , ' 

Mini-Workshop. Serieq 

This series is deisi^ed to complement the parent workshops. It consists 
currently of 67 workshops v^ich schools can request to have presented at their 
regularly scheduled Hc^e and School Association or^other parent meetings. The 
workshops were developed by a number of divisions of the school district and 
community agencies. Workshops cover topics in curriculum and instruction, 
special education, testing, accident and loss prevention, and physical and 
mental health. < • ' 

Radio and Television Programs 

Programming includes spot announcements of Parent Partnership Program ^ 
activities. Duifing the first year, a radio series entitled, **What's New 
^ For Children," and a series on parenting entitled, "Footsteps," were aired. 
Two of the parent workshops were designed to help parents utilize television 
in communicating with their children. Other programs are aired as time be- . 
comes available. 

Reading and Mathematics Booklets 

- Parents may upon request receive computer-generated materials in reading 
and mathematics. The booklets are 'developed using information about the child 
Which is supplied by a parent. The material is completely individualized and 
personalized. 

In addition, on request parents or teachers can obtain booklets of exer-- 
cises for children. to increase their math and reading skills. The math book'- 
lets are organized by elementary grade level; the reading booklets span 
several grades and extend into the intermediate school yearsV ^ 

Public Awareness 

Parents, of school-age children and the community at large are informed 
of the variety of Parent Partpershijp Program activities through print and 
broadcast media. For example, bmpffer and phone stickers. now announce DATA 
Line (see below). . Individual inquiries about the program are answered by 
providing printed information and sample materials tailored to specific 
personal requests. > 

DATA Line ' * 

Ihe Dial-A-Teacher Assistance project is a telephone resource center 
which provides assistance or information to parents and pupils related to 
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homework in basic4subjects through high school, as well as French and Spanish 
Information about program activities and services are also pro^fided. A 
Spanish language hotline was initiated in the 1979-80 school year. If a 
line is busy, an answering service takes the call. This is believed to be 
the first homework hotline in the country. The idea has been widely adopted 
elsewhere. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

During the first year, the Parent Partnership Program was composed of 
six major components: (i) Parent Workshops; (ii) Books for Tots Bandwagon; 
(iii) Television Programs; (iv) the Tutor Corps; (v) a Special Education 
Center; 2uid (vi) a Public Awareness effort. Originally, parents workshops 
were required eight times each year, but^ith other staff responsibilities 
they were later cut back to twice a year. The Books for Tots Bandwagon 
provides parents of every pre-school child in the City of Philadelphia 
with books ^d other printed materials to foster the development of reading 
and reading-related skills in the home and to introduce young children to 
age -appropriate reading materials. In the Tutor Corps component older ^ 
children provided tutorial help in the development and strengthening of 
basic skills of young children.** Tutoring sessons have occurred throughout 
the city in day care settings. The program had to be discontinued in 1981 
for lack of funds. 

. . ^ ^ ' 

Television programs have also been presented on public television sta- 
tions. The presentations were designed to provide examples of educational 
and instructional activities that parents could participate in with their 
children while at home. A coordinated public awareness program to inform 
parents of school age children and the community at large about the variety 
of Parent Partnership Program activities was also mounted as described^^ove. 

A special educc^tion center "has housed instructional materials and in- 
formation geared for parents of children eligible for school district special 
^education programs. Trained personnel at the special education center as- 
sisted parents in the development of materials and activities for use with 
handicapped children at home as well as providing immediate counseling ser- 
vices for parents. Periodic workshops in each region have offered opportu- 
nities to. adapt information,** materials and counseling services to specific 
needs of parents of hamdicapped children. The special education center is 
not currently a part of the Parent Partnership Program.* 

In addition to con^derable information oriented to pre-schoolers, a 
ntomber of materials are available to parents of school-age children to 
assist their children's education in the basic skills. These latter mater- 
ials which extend thi;ough middle school grades are: 

• Reading Activities for the Home: booklets for parents 
with activities for them to use with their elementary 
and middle school age "children . 



* Much of this section and material in previous sections was drawn from a 
Progress Report, October 1977, from the Parent Partnership Program. 
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• Parents and Child Together: reading and language activities 
structured as games for parents and claildren off different 
graded levels. ^ 

• Mathematics Activities for Parents to Use with Their 
Children: for grades one through six sepcirately. 

• Personalized Stories for Children: generated by computer* 
with comprehension questions^ suid word games. It is based 
on a Home Activities Questionnaire parents fill out. 

• Personalized math booklets similar to the personalized 
stories with separate emphasis on addition, subtraction,, 
multiplication and division. ^ ^ 

Other materials currently avail$d?le are: 

• Mini-Workshop Series: it lists all workshops available for 
parent meetings at schools and is updated annually. 

• Report of Activities in the Parent Partnership Program for 
September 1980 to June 1981. 

• Homework Hotline Summary of Activities, S^ptfember 1980. 

FACILITIES REQUIRED 

Since the program makes use of existing resources, no additional sbace 
is required. 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING REQUIRED 

Hhe following personnel are involved in the Parent Pairtnership Program 

A ■ 

Position ^' Duties 



Director of Supportive and Responsible for overall development and 

Instructional Programs implementation of the program. 



Staff of the Supportive and 
Instructional Program Division 

; 


Responsible for communicating with schools 
and parents on various aspects of the 
program . 


DATA Line Director 


Organizes and supervises the homework 
hotline program. 


DATA Line Staff (Teachers 
working overtime) 


Work 5-8 P.,M^ Monday through Thursday in 
the School District Main ^Library answering 
homework and other call6 for assistance. 



coordinators for parent Arrange for regular workshops includin£^ 

workshops at^each school the participation of in-school and outsiae 

experts on requested topics. 
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. Orientation of school staff is handled by written commiinications and 
by visits -from prograi staff during school workshops. DATA Line teachers 
require extensive trainirtef on telephone procedures and specific unfamiliar 
course* topics. , 

COSTS • » , 

Except for printing ,^ which is currently at .abou€^$8',000 ^ all programs 

V. are , operated at no additional cost, to the school distarict: Additional 

funds have come from the William Penn Foundation, aJooal philanthropy, in 

the amount of $316,000. These monies were used for operating Books for Tots 

and the local share of Reading is Fundamental over a period of six years, 

The DATA Line cost was' $86,000 last year, mostly for ^taff salaries and 

'phone bills*. This came from ESEA Title iV-C funds. 

' — » » 

ORGANI ZAT^NAL SUPPORTS 

^ Itie endorsement of the superintendent and the dedication of central 
office and sch6ol staff have added greatly to the strength of this program. 
In ^ytte of their busy schedules, staff have still found time to devote to 
Parent Partnership Program activities. Perhaps this is because their own 
social areas of expertise have lieen tapped, or because of their belief in 
the befi^f its of the program and in the voluntary nature of the teacher parti- 
cipatior 

^GS TO DATE ' ' • 

No evaluation of the impact of most of the components has been conducted 
^ as yet, but a complete report of activities is available. The jiotline evalu- 
ation shows high use with ^ou|: nin^ percent of the calls frofa parents. Half 
^of the' calls were from elementary school students, especially grades four 
through six, and almost half were for help .wi^ih math problems. 

'1' 

The program is informally evaluated thrpugh attendance records of work- 
shops. There has been a large attendance at' the many workshops. For example^ 
in November. 1980 there were 224 workshops on the theme', "Test Taking Skills." 
Over 4,800 parents attended. In the mihi-workshop series 75 workshops were 
held during the 1980-81 school year/ up from 27 the previous year. Both 
elementary and . secondary schools participated. Most popula3:;^orkshop^ were 
on Homework Help and Discipline or Punishme^it. 

For the 1980-81 school year, the number of requests^* f or Personalized 
Home Activities booklets increased to over 38,000 from 35,000 in the pre- 
vious schopl year,* demonstrating the widespread use of this service. For' 
Reading, there were over 8,750 original requests and over 9*, 000 requests for 
additional booklets. For Mathematics, there were 8,000 original and 12,000 
additional o^^ers. ^Many ^letters and notes praising the program have ,also 
been sent in by parents and children^ who have enjoyed using the booklet?. 

The program has also printed and distributed flyer^s for elementary and 
secondary school, children to take home announcing workshops. Posters were 
also Sprinted and distributed announcing the workshops and other program 
activities ♦ Public service spot cinnouncements were distributed to the bro^d- 
cdst media\ and news releases were sent to all the neighborhood and metro- 
politan media, in the area. Some announcements list the fJrogram office as 

^ *• \ - • 
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the place to call for the personalized reading and math booklets. 

supports and barriers to program imp r£mentatic»i 
and' permanence , ^ ' 

As indicated earlier. Superintendent Michael P. Marcase conceived the 
idea of the Parent Partnership Program, and has been a constant supporter 
of the program. To work out specific projects within the general concept, 
he turned to Dr. Edmund Forte, nqw Director of Supportive and Instructional 
Programs. The creative ideas 'and cor^tinuity of direction from Dr. Forte and 
his ^aff since 1976, and the dedication of other central office staff and 
principals and teachers in the, individual schools, has no doubt had much 
influence on the success of the program. A ccromittee of teachers, principals, 
parents ^4nd central office staff guides the program. 

The utilization of existing resources is another strength ^f the pro- 
gram. Not only staff, but also ra^t^rials and^ ejcisting means of ccanmunicatiom 
with parents such as^the Hoiae and School Association meetings have been used 
to advantage . There was some tendency, however, noted in the site visit to 
phrase posters ,and other publicity in complex terms and in ^educational jargon. 

Ihe spring 1981 parent workshop on. career education was held in only t^n 
locations. The limited number of career specialists in the* school system 
prevented assigning one per school, so meetings were arranged on a regional 
basis. Under thij^. circumstances, parent turnout was small. The time invo^lved 
in going to more distant schools, and lack of famili^ity with, such schools 
probably limited parent involvement. , ^ 

The personalized mathematics and reading booklets are printed by the' 
school system's computers during free evening hours. The use of aradio and 
television for school announcements and educational programs has been de- ^ 
veloped well, and the telephone hotline also provides " infoj^mation on school 
events and programming to parents besides its regular function to help stu- 
dents with homework. There has J>een no t;umover in the hotline staff for 
two and one-half years, and many department heads are among thfe hotline 
workers. At firsJL^many teachers thought the hotline would simply provide 
homework answer^ for callers, but most eventually came to understand that 
the hotline helps students organize their own thinking and directs them to 
resource^Knd references instead. 

' Despite its strengths and supporters, costs limit the scope arid expansion 
of ' components of the program. As other, duties may press on school staff in 
this era »of shrinking resources. Parent PartnerWiip Program activities could' 
becom^ the victim. Even today if hiany mor.e parents were to request the math 
and heading booklets it would 'strain the system's capacity ta deliver them. 
Some teachers are also unaware that the booklets are available, bu»t regional 
reading *specialist3 are generally a contact for telliog teachers of the 
service. Without system-wide publicity for thvsm, the booklets are likely 
now to be obtained mainly by highly motivated and^ informed parents rather 
than the broach range of parents intended. Still in ^11, this program is 
a good example of what can be done with creative thougfit and dedicated *■ 
staff to develop a comprehensive approach tfi parent involvement through^ 
different channel^- and p#i a wide variety of parental' concerns and interests. 
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TRANSFERABILI1Y 
» 

^ The Tow cost of the Parent Partnership Program, its range of activities 
and the use of existing resources make it a good can'didate for other school 
systems to consider. The rsmge of activities from ^.ndividualized reading 
and ma^th exercises and games to parent workshops ta^es^advsmtage of various 
modes of contact with parents, smd kinds of activities and levels of involve- 
ment parents might wsuit. In this way, low-leve^ involvement might lead to 
greateif participation as parents "become familiar with other serviced 

, In all this the support of the school administration and of individual 
principals and teachers appears essential. 

For the name 2uid address of the. person to contact for more information 
about \the Parent Partnership Progr'am, please refer to the profile in Section 
Four. 
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OPERATIC^ FAIL-SAFE; HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Site Visit Conducted By: Carter Collins 

PROGRAM DEFINITION^ 

Operation Fail-Safe is a school system initiated program designed to 
foster home-school cooperation in the. education and career guidance of students. ^ 

RATIONAI£ . ' ^ 

Operation Fail-Safe is more than just a program, it is a concept which 
pervades and touches all aspects of the Houston educational system. The con- 
cept, and the program in which it is embodied, grew out of three major consi- 
derations. Firsts Houston is a growing, thriving metropolis' — a goo^3 educa- 
tional system was recognized as being essential to continued growth and 
development Qf the city."* Second, the public school administrators, business 
and community, leaders all perceived that the educat/onal system could be 
greatly strengthened and improved if parents were encouraged to play a more 
active, responsible role in the education of their cnildren. Third, there 
was the presence of a very pragmatic superintendent ^ho believed parents had » 
a lot to offer .and who was determined to create the c^iditions necessary to 
encourage a high level pf parent participation. 

^ioving from the global* notion of parent involvement down to the local 
classroom level, it was reasoned that if parents were more informed about the 
strengths, weaJmesses and academic progress (or lack of it) of their chiildren, 
they would be in a much better position to work with the child at home, thus^ 
reinforcing and supplementing the efforts of the classifocan teacher. One 
systematic way of sharing the critical body of academic knowledge about the^ 
student has been the program's utilization of the academic achievement profile, 
which serves as the main basis for the parent-teacher discussion at the fall 
Fail-Safe <:onference. , ^ 

>pcus 

Operation Fail-Safe is an' Houston Independerfe School District program 
designed €o stimulate: (i) public awcireness of tKa^role %t parents in the 
educatio^of their children; (ii) the direct iiWol^^enyof parents in the . ^ 
learning process; (iii) increased parent ef fectx^serfess in developing aca- 
demic achievement and good study habits at home; and (iv) parental involve- , 
ment in the ccireer guidance of' secondary ^<5hool youth. 

Hie program, which is a sysf^m-wide effort, ^jjeeks to open channels of 
free communication among the home, the school cind the community. The adminis- 
tration and staff hop^ that the development of a strong home-school partner- . 
ship will lead to improved student attendance, higher achievement scores and' 
better deportment. 



* This reasoning is manifested in the slo^am found on many of the district's 
publications ~ "Houston Independent School District — A Partner in -the Progress 
of Houston." . 
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The principal feature of the program is the parent-t'eacher conferences 
held in the spring and fall of each y^ar T Prior to the conferences, there 
IS a flurry of planning, orientation and organizatiorral activi}:ies which set 
the stage for the big event. Notwithstanding the centralized structure of 
they program*, the individual school is the major arena of program activity. 
Needless -to say, the friendly tivalry tod competition between schools has 
Wen a positive asset to the program. Preparation for the conferences also 
lAvolves a multi-media, multi-dimensional public interest campaign at the 
district, area, and school level. These activities help to build comiminity 
support for the idea of increased parental involvement and to urge parents 
to attend the conferences. In the first year of the program, the School 
administration was able to garner ^over a milliorv^and a half dollars of free 
publicity for the program from the local business community. 

The central point of parent-teacher int^action at the conference on the 
elementary level is the computer generated student achievement profile (math 
and* reading) which*^ is prepared for each student prior to the meeting. At the ' 
secondary level , there is greater stress on career and occupational guidance 
and the printout from the Career Oocupational Preference System (COPSII) 
becomes the main focus. The student, parent, and teacher 'together discuss 
the^ student's academic achievement progress to determine how that supports, 
or fails to support", the career direction ia which the student wishes to ^o. 
On both the elementary and secondary levels', the teacher, student arid parents 
work together to find solutions for the various problems of weaknesses which 
the conference has highlighted. To assist the parent in working with the ^ 
students at home, the program provides a series of reading and math materials 
(K-6)' entitled. Points for Parents ,, along with, other publications for home use 

OBJECTIVES • ^ • V 

There are eight specific overall objectives which define and guide the 
Fail-safe model. ^ These are:' 

• To increase awareness and gain the support of the 'community 
for the idea of shared parent-school responsibility for the 
educational, development and progress of the students. 

To provide training, orientation, program support, incentives^ 
pind leader ship/to the staff necessary for the development of- 
effective parerTt'^ifograms in each of- the schools. 

To design and develop a di^emination system for communication 
with parents about select aspects of a child's progress in the 
areas of academic development apd social adjustment at school. 

To devise a rrfeans of communication between the community-at- 
large and the school system by bringing in community repre- 
sentatives to share ideas* concerning parent-community involve- 
ment in local education. * ^ - . ' 

To provide opportunities for direct parent-teafeher interaction 
with respect to the academic, and social development progress,, 
of th^ students. , ^ ' 

To design, develop and disseminate teaching strategies for 
parents to use in tutoring, socializing and the child's 
growth and development, .v ' ^ " * 
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• To provide parents with the kinds of information and motivation 
needed to ii{ia3ce them active participants in the career counseling 
of their phildren. 

# To improve student learning and increase career planning \ 
awareness through parent and teacher collaboration. 

Needless to say, the superordinate goal under which these eight objec-* 
tives fall is the improved educational achievement of all the students 
attending the Houston public schools. The fact that there has been a 
steady rise in achievement scores, notwithstanding changes in the school 
population, indicates that progress is being made in the fulfillment of 
this goal. 

*• 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Although program implementation is an evolutionary process (with rather 
indistinct beginnings^ and endings), there are, for the purpose of this pre- 
sentation, 'at least seven implement ational steps connected with Operation 
Fail-Safe which can be isolated and addressed. These are: (i) public 
awareness; (ii) community involvement; (iii) staff training; (iv) educational 
conferencing; (v) proceduirfes and njaterials; (vi) dissemination; and (vii) 
evaluation assessment., 

^Public Awareness 

\ A local advertising agency designed a total public awareness campaign to 
launch Operation Fail-Safe in the 1978-79. school year. The Fail-Safe logo and 
theme, "Don't Fail Me - Help Me", appeafered on one hundred billboards through- 
out the city. Award-winning public service announcement spots were shown on 
television for two mcffiths prior to Fail-Safe days. Approximately $1,700,000 
in public service space advertiging was donated by radio, television, "and 
outdoor media to promote t6acher/p^ent conference days. " • 

Community Inyolvejnent * ^ ^ 

'Community members ^ parents, teacher Organization representatives, and 
administrators composed a city-wide task force on parent involvement. Goals 
were formulated and strategies we re^ developed to meet objectives. Task force' 
recommendations made to the administration became the basis for the J)arent 
involvement effort. 

Staff Trstinir 



Profession^^l Houston Independent School' District staff members were 
initially in-serO^v^dp^^er^ closed circuit television. Further staff develop- 
ment was provide(3 ^^he Guidance Department to building counselors and 
building Fail-S.afe coordinators. A training manual detailed organizational 
procedures for principals and tea<^rs. Area coordination was provided by 
the Area Guidand^ Specialists. ' 

Educational Conferenctn g 

In the spring and fal^L of each school year, the entire system gears up 
for parent -teacher conferences. The^ plj^inning, which begins well in advance, 
is q\iite elaborate and varies considerably from school to school. At most 
schools there is an intensive campai^ to alert the public to the event and 
to urge alT parepts to attend. Itie program has a great deal of flexibility 



which allows individual schools to accomodate the time requirements of a 
majority of the parents. Conferences can be held during school hours, in 
the evening, or even on Saturday. Another indication of the program's 
willingness to fa|^litate parent attendance is the sending of a letter, from 
the superintendent, to the parent's employer requesting release time so the 
parent can attend the conference. 

The conference itself has served as a unique opportunity for the parent, 
teacher and student to get together and discuss the student's progress and 
any problems which are hindering student ach^v^ent. The achievement pro- 
file is a documented recotd of how the student is doing as indicated by the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 'The profile provides a solid basis for deter- 
mining progres from iconf erence period to conference period and allows the 
teacher, the parent and the student to agree upon sti;ategies for improvement. 

Aside from the conference, the occasion is an opportunity fo^ parents 
to attand special cultural programs, mini-workshops on school related topics, 
coffee klatches and other offerings. As mentioned earlier, edch school comes 
up with own menu; these kinds of activities, however, are representative 
of what ccn be found from school to school. 

Given the large Hispanic population in Houston, finding enough bilingual 
personnel to facilitate parent- teacher conferences ,has been something of a. 
problem. The problem has been greatly alleviated, however, by calling on 
bilingual teachers, students, and community volunteers to act as interpreters 
, f or tho^e parents v^o require assistance. 

Procedures and Materials 

The procedural framework for Operation Fail-Safe was established in 1979 ' 
by a committee representing teachers, administrators and community interes'ts. 
The jorocedures for holding the twice-yearly^^arent- teacher conferences operate 
at three levels: the office of the Deputy SufJfej^ntendent for Special Services 
area offices; and the school building level, ' ' 

At the school building level, the operation *is manciged and directed by 
the principal, a Fail-Safe Oom^tt^e and a coordinator. Within the parameters 
set by higher authorities, the principal and the committee establish the calen 
dar of events and activities leading up to the conferences, the holding of the 
conferences, and any follow-up work necesscir/. The calendar includes such 
items as details 'of the pre-conf erence public awareness campaign; the invi- 
tation and call to parents; in-service training for teachers (conducted by y 
the coprdinator) ; the ordering and distribution of conference forms and ^ 
materieils for the parents; provision for activities which will take plac^ 
during the conferences; and any post-conference fol]^w-up that is to be A 
performed. Theire is a great deal of flexibility built into the process \ 
and each school is expected to tailor it? program to\fit the needs of its 
parents and the community it serves. , y ^ - . 

The six area offices provide general supervisiori/and coordination for 
all of the schools within theiJC areas. The Area (j/aidance Specialist" provides 
training and backup ^or the sfihqbl level coordinators,, including* the career 
counseling aspect: of the par.ent-teacher conferences. The area offices serve 
as a link between the central administJi^ation and the neighborh^d schools. 
Through that link, directives, information, and reque'sts pass up and down 
through the system. 



The Deputy Superintendent for Special Services gives overall super- 
vision and direction to the progrin at the district level. The Office of 
Guidance and Parent/Community Support serves as the staff arm to the Deputy 
Superintendent, and renders such services as training for the area coordi- 
nators, materials development (usucilly in conjunction with the Curriculum 
Department), public relations service^ and represents the program's interests 
in budgeting and funding. ' 

In addition to the external relations work done by the superintendent's 

office, the Institute for Parent Involvement, Springfield, Illinois, sells 

technical assistance and help to school* systems wishing to set up programs 
like Fail-Safe. ' 

Dissemination 

The dissemination of Fail-Safe materials takes place at two ^levels — 
internal and external. Within the system, the parent-teacher conferences 
are the first line of distribution. At the conferences, parents -(Elementary 
ievel) receive' materials such as the achievement profiles. Points for Parents 
booklets (English 2Uid Spemish, ve^rsions available) , reading prescriptions/ and 
reading li^t of library books and other materials. At the 'secondary level, 
materials on student achievement, career choice information, program options, 
testing, and other materials are given to the parents. 

External channels of disti:ibution^ consist of a commercial outlet located 
in Illinois, plus the efforts of school districts through the meetings, con- 
ventiohs and other professional Contacts they have around the nation. 

Evaluation/Assessment , ^ y 

Assessment 2Uid evaluation ^as been built into the implementatidh of 
Operation Fail-Safe, amd critical measurements amd* analysis have been made 
at several important junctures. As is true with many large school systems, 
Houston has a rather large, professional, well established Research and, 
Evaluation Division which is headed by a Deputy Superintendent. Having the 
Research pivision situated in the upper level of administration facilitates 
the use of research as a tool for at)i^3;y«is, evaluation, feedback and refine- 
ment . ^ t 

7 \ • 

In addition, to its distinct sQt of objectives and operational charac- • 
teristxcs^, there are four pverarcMng feat;ures v^ich describe* the tone and 
spirit* of the Operation' Fail-Safe., -^ese 'afe; ^ 

District-wide system ^ Fail-Safe embraces all of the public school 
students and their parents within the district. Although directed and 
memaged from the central office, each school has the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for shaping and modifying the details of the program to fit 
local needs. 

V Goal-oriented . The objectives of the program are clearly promulgated 
^d stem from .the belief that when teachers, parents and students all work 
for the same goals, there is a greater possil^ility of achieving such goals. 

^ Positive catalyst . Fail-Safe has been the catalysn which served to 
bring into focus several pre-existing district f/rogramar (Title I Parent 
Involvement, Secondary Guidance Program, C^Dmpetency Testing, Basic Skills, 
and Volunteers in Public Schools) . All of these components now complement 
one another instead of eMsting as independent^ unrelated programs. 
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Variety of strategies . The program uses a variety of strategies to 
involve teachers, parents and students. Parents and children at a sample 
of 39 schools use computerized reading prescriptions w^ich list activities in 
which parents K-6 receive the Points for Parents series and a Reading and. 
Math Progress Form at the Fail-Safe conferences. The form is a list of 
specific strengths and weaknesses prepaired 'for each child!- At the secondary^ 
level, parents smd their children receive an individualized computer-generated 
career plemning profile. This profile includes objecftive considerations of 
career goals, expectations, smd attitudes in relation to identified interests 
and abilities. 

FACILITIES REQUIRED . ^ . - ^ 

In Houston, Fail-Safe operation was superimposed upon em existing system, 
therefore requiring no additional space of facilities. The administration 
and memagement was done out of existing office facilities. The conferences 
.were held in the classrooms. The computer requirements, although something 
of a strain on t;he system, were done with exist3.ng facilities. 

PERSOlJNEL AND TRAINING REQUIRED ^ 

At the central district level, the administration and coordination of the 
Fail*'Safe program is located in the Office, of Guidemce emd Parent/Commxinity 
Support which is headed by Mrs. Letitia Plummer. The Guidance Department is 
situated under the Special Services Division headed 'by Mrs. Patricia Shell, 
who is a Deputy Superintendent. Thjsse personnel are 5Ui integral part of the 
system with other duties in addition to Operation Fail-Safe. Out in the 
field,' the district is divided* into six sub-sUperintendencies — these are 
area coordinators for the program. At the local school level, the operation 
is administered 2Uid coordinated by the principal and the school coordinator. 

All in-servic^ training associated with the program is arranged and 
provided 1:^ the Guidance*'Division . ^ 

COSTS • ^ • • 

Opera'tion Fail-Safe is completely funded out of local funds. The first ^ 
year's cost^ of the program was $616,600 — high due to heavy start-up costs.- 
By school year 80-81 the costs had dropped to $347,000 or $1.43 per conference". 
Program costs are offset slightly through the sale of the program^ copy- 
righted materials. 

ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

Operatioh Fail-Safe enjoys widespread support both within 2Ui'd outside ^ 
of the school system.. The Genercil Superintendent is more than an ardent 
supporter, he is the main driving force behind the program. Although not 
a representative sample, all of the administrators interviewed during the 
.site^ visit praised and endorsed the program. Accprding to surveys conducted 
by the Evaluation and Research DivJLsion, the majority of the te'achers con- 
sidered the program valuable and a help to the educational process. Thoj 
same surveys indicate • that parents by cind large dndor<^ 
program. 

Ihere is ample evidence that the community at large believes that Fail- 
Safe is a worthwhile program* This is demonstrated by tjk^ fact that the 

* - * . 
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elected school board has consistently appropriated funds to support the 
program. Civic 'groups throughout the community have given support to the 
program by helping to publicize the program among their members, of fering 
space for posters, notices and other information about the conferences. 
The tesponse from the business community has been positive. The donation 
of over a million dollars worth of media S§^ice to help launch the program 
is indicative of that positive response, 

FINDINGS TO DATE 

^In October of 1979, the Houston In^pendent School District's Research 
Department presented to the school b<»ard a report entitled, "Update on 
Operation F^l-Safe"^. The purpose .of the report was to record some of the 
major achievements of Fail-Safe after its first year of operation. The 
report covered major bindings relating tO: 

improved student attendance (time on task) ; 

• increased student achievement; 

• increased parent participation in the schools; 

• positive parent participation' in the schools; 

• positive feedba'ck on use of Fail-Safe materials; and 

• cost effectiveness^ 

Student Attendance s 

In comparing student attendance for the school year 1977-78 with that 
of 1978-79, an increase from 90.2 percent to 91.41 percent (an increase of 
243,400 days) was shown. When translated into , instructional hou\;^, this 
amounted to 1,460 hours or an average increase of 7,5 hours per student. 

Student Achievement 

An analysis of standardized achievement composite test scoxes showed 
continued improvement of basic skills performance of the students in the 
* Houston Independent School District. For the ^second consecutive ye^x, the 
average academic achievement of students in grades one through six meets or 
exceeds jthe national norm. At the secondary level, a" significant improvement 
in achjjrtrement occurred at all grade levels. In the area of student ach,ieve- 
ment, the cause and effect relationship- is clouded by the fact that the 
school district declared an end to social promotions in 1978. This no doubt 
had a tremendous impact on some students' motivation to learn. 

Parent Participation 7^ 

Prior to the introduction of ' Fail-Safe ^ t^he main vehicle for parent' 
jtMxticipation was through par:ent organization meetingsf. A "Survey of Parent 
Involvement in the. Houston Independent School District" showt^d a dramatic, 
increase (47 percent) with the advent of Fail-Safe/ The increase among low- 
income parents, minority parents, and parents of ^secondary schbol students 
w^s the most encouraging of* all. 

Parent-Teacher Evaluations « 

. Both parents an(3 teachers were surveyed to determine their reactions 
to the Fail-Safe conferences. The responses were very positive. For example: 



• 96.7 percent of the parents felt "more positively about 
their child's educatit)n." 

• 97.1 percent of the parents felt "that the conference was 
a positive experience.". ^' 

• '97.1 percent of the parents "received a plan from the 

teacher of things they can do to maintain or im|)rove 
their child's education." 

• 85.4 percent of the teachers felt "positively about their 
rel^tion^ip with the parents of their students." 

• 71.6 perc^t of the teachers "believed that the parent- 
teacher conference day was a succes§.", 

• 93\3 percent of the teachers indicatfSd "parents were 
receptive to suggestions. *" y ' • 

Feedback on Fail-Safe Materials , 

Pareats were asked to evaluate'the usefulness of the Points for Parents 
booklet. Of. the parents returning the survey: 

^# 83 percent tried the activities in the booklet with their 
child. • 

A. 

• ^ 74 percent thought the activities were "just right** in 

level of difficulty. 

• 95^ percent indicated the directions for TrtSst of the 
activi tie's are "easy to understand." 

• 95 percent thought their child liked the activities 
"very much" or "somewhat." . *' ^ 

In addition, parents evaluated the computerized reading prescriptions. 
Of the parents returning the survey: ^ * , 

• 80 percent felt the computer prescription gave them an 
• understanding of their child's reading skills. 

s ' • 73 percent tried the activities in the prescription with 
their child. 

67'|)ercent felt the .difficult^ level of the activities 
were "just right." 

*• 94 percent thought the directions for the activities 
were "easy to understand." 

• 93 percent said their^ child liked the .activities in the 
V. prescription "very much'-'^or "somewhat." 

Cost Effectiveness ^ ' 

An impoiUiiant factor in implementing any program is the cost. When the 
cost for production arid develppment of materials ($616,588.83) is pro-rated 
by the number of conferences (242 ,a00) , the cost per conference is only 
.$2.55 for the first year of Operation Fail-Safe. Although the value of the 
parent-teacher-student rel-ationship established at the conference and the 
numerous positive af te^-ef fects cainnot be measured in dollar amounts, the 
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costs incurred seem small in terms of the benefits received. J If Fail-Safe 
materials had been simply mailed to parents, the cost^would have been 
similar but without the desirable effects of personal interaction. 

In addition to the surveys upon which "Update^n C^eratidw Fail-Safe" 
was based, the Research Department conducted two studies during the 1977-78 
school year to determine the relationship between parent involvement €Lnd 
student achievements ^ The first study involved the comparison of the parent 
invplvement in each school, as d^termi^^ed by the school principal, to the 
composite score of either the sixth, eighth or eleventh grade students on 
standardized achievement"" tests. Within elementary, junior and senior high 
schools, levels of parent involvement were? statistically compared with 
achievement tests scores using a correlation procedure. The analyses 
revealed a significant positive relationship between parent involvement 
and student achievei\^nt at every level. From these analyses, it can be 
inferred that schools with high levels of parent involvement also tend to 
have high achievement test Scores. 

SUPPORTS AND BAKRIERS TO PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION J* 
AND PERMANENCE 

In the early stages of the program, the administration was faced with 
the usual kinds of latsent parent and teacher fears and anxieties precipi- , 
tated by the appearance of a major new program. As time went on, however, 
and teachers and parents began to feel good about the conferencing experi- 
ence, ^he fears and anxieties disappeared. There is little doubt that the 
l2Uiguage barrier still remains a handicap in some places. 

Another problem which seems to have caused some initial concern was the 
amount of paper work teachers had to execute in connection with the program. 
For the most part, this problem has been resolved by the streamlining ' of the 
procedureis and the reduction of the paper work required. 

In terms, of support, Fail-Safe has apparently been very fortunate. The 
school leader'ship has given constant support to the program. The same, 
BccordiYig to documented information, has been true of the teachers and the 
parents. Although the program cost per pupil is^low, the total cost is con- 
siderable. The. willingness of the ccaranunity to approve such expenditures,, 
through their Vepresentati^ves, is indicative of strong community support. 
There is also ample evidence that the business community of Houston is be- 
hind the prograjn and gives its active support. 

Although parent attendamce at the parent-teacher conferences has de- 
clined slightly in ricent times, the overall level still remains quite high 
(an average of about 75 percent at the elementary level and about 40 percent 
at the secondary level) . T!his relatively high level of parent involvement 
over a three and a half year period indicated continued parent support and 
interest in the program. Furthermore, questionnaires filled out by parents 
during the conferences indicate that the parents find the conferences use- 
ful and wish the program to continue. There is also evidence that the com- , 
munity, the school teachers, and administrators continue to give ^rong 
support to the program. -^Another factor wjiich adds to the possibility of 
permanence is the f^ct that the pjeogram is funded locally and currently, ' at 
least, local funds seem more secure than Federal funds. Consequently, th^re 
is a strong possibility that Operation Fail-Safe will be institutionalized, 
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with modifications perhaps, and become a permanent feature of the Houston 
school system. 

Ther4 appears to be no immediate threat to the cont^Lnuance of the 
Operation Fail-Saf^. It would be pure speculation but unforeseen events 
Xijce^the -departui^e of the present general superintendent (who has been a 
main force behind the program), a change in /school board composition, or a- 
drastic* reduction of local funds could have a significant, negative impact 
on the direction and level of the program. r 

At thi^ point, the question of tempo and program dimensions seems to 
be a much more pertinent question than permanence. From all reports, the 
initiation, of Fail-Safe in the fall of 1978 involved a tremendous output 
of energies by the community, school -and parents. To try to maintain that 
level of momentum twice a year and over a period of years would be extremely 
costly. If i:he conferences were held once per year, that in itself would 
cut the emotional , physical and financial cost substantially. Aside from 
the cost factor, it is likely that the attendance pattern of the parents 
will add to the gravitational pull toward the onq^^ a year conference schedule. 
It may be that the more contact some parents have with the school, the more 
they will come to believe that all is well and that there is no need for 
conferencing with the teacher more than once per year. The feeling of 
security on the parents' part may be further extended by the continuous 
rise in achievement scores and the steady increase in student school atten- 
d/mce. 

In regard to parents' concerns about their children, it is interesting 
to note thatUn the beginning, many parents were reported as believing that 
Fail-Safe meant that their children could npt fail a grade. It was .necessary 
therefore to educate parents to the fact that Fail-Safe was a military term 
referring to a series of back-up safeguards which greatly decreased the 
clvginces of an operating failing to achieve its mission. It does not mean 
t^^ there is a total guarantee Against failure. - ^ , , 

TRANSFERABILITY 

'operation Fail-Safe has already been successfully adapted by the Indiana- 
polis school system, so the-pre is no ^question that under the right circumstances 
the program is transferrable . In addition to the-'twfi^ginal transfer mecha- 
nisms created by Houston, Indianapolis has produced anmanual which is a sort 
of do-,it-yourself piece for others to follow. In addition to the experiences 
of Houston and Indianapolis, which can be utilized by newcomers to the field, 
there is the pos^sibility of calling upon the Parent Involvement Institute, 
p. 0. Box 2377, Springfield, Illinpis 72705, for assistance. 

^ There are about five major areas of consideration which seem to impact 
upon the transferability of Fail-Safe. These are: (i) leadership; (ii) pro- 
gram initiation; (iii) teacher organization issues; (iv) cost; and (v) ability 
to maintain a certain momentum. 

Leadership . Fail-Safe is a systemwide, pervasive program which requires 
th'e cooperation and support of several, sometimes diverge, factions; i.e., 
teachers, administrative units, parents, and the .community . It takes a 
strong, detei:^nined , dynamic personality ' to pull these forces together into 
a harmonious; mutually supportive collection. Without such leadership, a 
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district may have little success in launchm^tand maintaining a Fail-Safe 
type program. 

Pr.Qgram initiation . * Since Fail-Safe pemfe'ates the* entire district, its 
initiation may require disturbing elements wh^ch have not been stirred for 
years. ' This csm be extremely disruptive for some people. Consequently, 
it may require several months, or even years, of p3;eparatory work before the 
program can be launched. Even then, it may be necessary to have a phase-in, 
in- some districts. 

Teacher orggmization . The introduction of a Fail-Safe type program can 
have considerable impact on the lives of the te'abhers. For example, if the 
system is to be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of the parent's — , 
like having parent-teacher conferences at night ^- it means that teachers 
must be willing to make certain adjustments. In some places we may find a 
strong teachers' union v^ich has a stsmding contr.act forbidding teachers to 
work other them the regular school day, .Consequently, the successful intro- 
duction of the program may hinge upon the presence of a teacher, organization 
which is flexible and open to cooperating with^- t^he district in new innovative 
programs. * >^ 

Cost ^ Although Houston has mamaged to ge%^\ihe cost down to less than 
$2.00 per student at each parent-teacher conference, the initial costs were 
quite high. Since many of the costs axe fixed^. Systems v^ich have a very low 
teacher-student ratio could expect the costs tp be even higher (Houston has 
about 200,000 students over which the fixed cbsts are spread). At ±he same 
time, if the system receives funds from the, state under a student attendance 
formula, the increased attendamoe which the program seems to engender may 
make the venture a self-supporting one. For examf)le, at one point the in- 
crease in student attendamce which took place ig^^Houston ^made the district 
eligible for an additional 1.7 million dollaf^ m^er ti?e state aid folrmula. 
^Here again, phasing-in covild be the best strategy- If.|:he initial phase is 
successful 2Uid cost-effective, it may induce the funding source to provide 
the additional funds necessary for -launching tfie next phase. 

- Maintaining mcxnentum . A certain level of momentum Is required for a 
program like Fail-Safe to put down roots aind bepQjne institutionalized. If 
the mcxnentum drops" too sharpi^ or too early, th^initial positive impressions 
of the program held by the community and the scho^ol officials could evaporate, 
leaving the program •In jeOpardy. To maintaip such momentinti, however, may be 
more difficult than the original launching- The^ novelty wears off and the 
system has to draw upon 'resources which tend to decline, rather than increase 
as time ^oes on. As in amy tr£Uispl2Uit , it; is critical to make sure that the 
soil, climate, moisture amd ecology are supportive of the new plan. Fail- 
bafe has already been successfully tramsplanted* once. There is no doubt 
that, if the conditions are right, it can be transplanted many times again-. 
The important point .is that we make sure the .conditions are supportive ^before- 
the tramsplauit is attempted. 

For' the name and address of the person to contact ^or additional infor- 
matoin, please refer to the profile in Section Four. 
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SECTION FOUR 



PROGRAM PROFILES 



PRESCR(EPTION LEARNING LABORATORY PROGRAM; PHOENIX, ARIZONA 



Sponsor: 



Roosevel 



District No. 66 



^Contact: Dr. Margaret L. Smith 

Assistemt Superintendent 
Instructional Services 
6000 South Seventh Street 
Phoenix , Arizona 85040 
(602) 257-3928 



PROGRAM DESCRIP^TION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



^ Parental Panel involvement and student achievement through " 
laboratory 2uid home assistance services, ^ ^ 

Reading amd/or Math subskill needs are diagnosed by criterion- 
referenced^esting. Individual prescriptions are provided for 
each student according to subskill needs. Student prescrip- 
tions coded to adopted textbooks may also be provided for class- 
room teachers, Psirents may work within the laboratory setting 
to assist thei^^children amd/or to complete their own prescrip- 
tions, parents who are unable to participate in school labora- 
tory services may assist their children ect home through the use 
of homq prescriptions correlated with the student's school lab 
prescription. Home materials are available in the English and 
Spanish languages. 

Laboratory Teacher (Certified Reading Specialist) 

• Guides/oversees student testing and prescriptive 
V activiti/fes. * > 

A Conducts small gjpoup directed learning activities. 
. • Develops learning center activities for skills 
application. 

*• Conducts individual .student progress conferences. 

• Records stpdent* progress; ^ updates records. 

• Contacts parents.; distril^tes home eissistance ^ 
- materials. ^ 

Laborato;?y Aide (Classified Employee or Volunteer Paj^ent) 

• /Assists students with prescriptive activities. 

• Conducts' small group skill reinforcement drill/ ^ 
exerciser as follow-up to teacher 'directed learning 
activities. ^ 

• Assists teacher' with materials development. 

* • Assists teacher with recror^ keeping requirements. 
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start of 
Service 



September 1976 



"target population 



Families 



Students 



PARTICIPATION 

Schools 
Families 



All parents of students identified for ESEA Title I Project 
Services. 

District ESEA Title I Eligibility. Students, grades three ^ 
through six, who score one or more stcinines below grade 
level for total • reading (or math) achievement Sis measured 
by norm referenced standardized test. 



Eleven elementary and three junior high schools. 

Majority of parents of 1,200 laboratoiry students enrolled 
in grades three through six. 



FUNDING 



Source 



Cost per 
Year 



Major 
Expenses 



EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



J 



Canbined ESEA Title I project monies and district operational 
budget funds . 

Start-up cost $12,000 to $17,000 depending on. number' of 
learning stations (12 or 24) within each lab. Labs become 
property of district at end of three-year cycle* Start-up 
cost includes: 

• Criterion-referenced test booklets. 

• Itest scoring and individual prescription services. 

• All lcdx>ratory materials and equipment. 

• Home as'sistance materials. 

• Teacher/aide training and in-service. 

• On-site consultant services. ^ ^ 
(Parent workshops may ^ be provided at negotiable cost.'). 

Major budget expenditures: 

A. ESEA Title I Project: Personnel (14 Laboratpry Teachers) 

B. District Budget: Personnel (14 Laboratory Aides) \ 

Increased parental awareness of student strengths/needs.' 
Increased parental involvement in student learning activities. 
Increased parent/school mutudl support and communication. 
Increased opportunity for "homebound" parent involvement/ 
assist2uice ♦ 

Significant student self -concept- and academic achievement gains. 

tiaboratory/home assistance program identified as No. 1 budget 
priority by parents, teachers, administrators, and schopl , 
board for 1981-1982 school year. 
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MATERIALS For further information and/or free informational materials 

AVAILABLE regarGing Institute for Parent Involvement : 

Prescription Learning Corporation 

Post Office Box 2327 . . . 

Sprilngfield, Illinois 62705 
.;800) 637-8598 4 
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PARTOERSHIR; SAN DIEGO / CALIFORNIA 



Sponsor: San Diego' Unified School District 

contact: Lottie P. Hess^ Ddflfector, ESAA 

San Diego Unified School District 
4100 Normal Street 
San Diego, Ccilifo^ia 921(J3 
(714) 293-8558 



PROGRAM ECSCRIPTION 



Objectives 



< 



Major 

Activities 



gtaff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Ihe objective of this prpgram is to help students achieve 
academif^sfi^ly , socieilly, and personally in an integrated 
partner sliip. To h^lp students achieve ^academically , the 
parent/ teacher and student will work as a team to set goals 
and objectives, discuss the means to achieve objectives, and 
systematiccilly review the. student * s progress. Parents will 
p5Lrticipate in a series of <l:lasses to help them develop ^ 
effective tutor^^ techniques and become more familiar with 
materials and methods used in the classroom. To promote the 
social and personcil development of the student/ parents will 
petrticipat^ in programs to increase their understainding and 
si:qpport for race/human relations efforts and/or multi- 
cultural activities which will help them to accept and 
'resj>ect cultural diversity. ^ 

Parents attend classes for three hours to develop tutoring 
techniques and become familiar with instructional materials 
used in classroom. ' ' ' 

Resource teachers assist teachers in implementing the partner- 
ship program, conduct classes for parents in both instructional 
and guidance areas, and coordinate the development of home 
study materials. 

Parents tutor their children at home to reinforce the basic ^ 
skills taught in the classroom. 

Home visits, telephone contacts, and parent/teacher/student 
meetings provide ongoing follow-up. ^ 

Cue resource teacher to service the ^lementary schools in the 
ESAA program. 

One four-hour ccmimxinity aide at each site to assist and to 
provide coramxinity contact with parents. 

October 1978 
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TARGET POPULATlbN ^ ^ 

Families , This program is available to all students and families enrolled 

.and in schools which are activ^ly engaged in the integration effort 

Students " within the San Diego City School's boundaries. Ihi? includes 

» • ma^gnet schools, leaxno-ng centers, and those schools with Icixge 
• numbers of children participating ia the Voluntary Ethnic 

Enrollment Program (VEEP) . ^ , ' 

PARTI Cr^TION * . " , 

♦ ' r 

> 

Schools Fifty-seven elementary schools, grades K through six. 

Families This- i^s the firat year of large exposure for the program. * In 

] ^ (previous years as^many as 70 percent of the parents of the 

Partnership program schools have participated. This year the 
program has trained over 200 parents from a large number of 
schools. They are usually the parents who are most concerned 
about their child's progress. Participating parents .come 
from a variety of backgrounds. 

FUNDING 

Source ESAA Basic Grants; -FederaL government. 

Cost per year $121, SOO 

Major Resource 'teacher position, clerical help, non-classroom hourly. 

Expenses printing, materials development allocation, materials. 

EFFECTS ON In the last three years the degree of achievement by the , 

PARENTS students far exceeded the expectations. - The parents have 

AND STUDENTS npted changes in their relationships with their children and 
the school. .Parents are much more willing to assist in the 
child's academic, social and emotional grb,wth'. The parents 
find that they -and the child have more confidence . 

MATERIALS Basic Tutor Guide : A tutoring guide for parent s^ Very basic ' 

AVAILABLE ' thorough. 

^ > Basic Tutor Guide ; Spamish version. 

Mini-Lessonff in Math : Homework assignments Covering math 

objectives to grade six. 

Mini-Lessons in Reading : Homework assignments covering 

heading objectives to grade six- 

Mini-Lecciones in Ma):ematicas ; Homework assignments covering 
' . — ■ ' math- objectives^ in Spanish to 

grade six. 

Mini-Lecciones in Lectura ; Homework assignments covering 

reading objecftiyes in ^Spanish to 
level G (grade six) . 
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PROJECT ACT (ACCOUNT^BILITy IN CITIZENSHIP TRAININH) » JACKSONyil^LE , FLORIDA 



Sponsor : 



EnivaT .County , Educationcil Services Division 
Jacksonville , Florida 



Contact : 



Ms. Josie Messer, Supervisor 
1701 Prudential Drive 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
.(904) 390-2122 



• PROGRArt EESCRIPTION 



' \ Objedtives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Ihe main objective of the program is to reduce disruptive 
behavior among students by teaching peurentS/ teachers and 
students positive behavioral change strategies. An ultimate 
gocil is improved achievement of students. Overall goals of 
Project ACT include: (1) a reduction in the rate of sus^ * ^ 
pensions' for pcirticipants; (2) a decrease in the rate of 
referrals of participants, for disciplinary actions; (3) a 
dfecrease in the number of 'corporal punishment incidents; 

(4) an increase in the promotion rate of participants; and . 

(5) a reduction of "the disproportionate rate of suspension j 
2Uid corporal punishment of minority students. 

Project ACT, located in Duval County, Jacksonville, Floridit', 
is a Federally funded program designed to reduce inappropriate 
behavior among students. Originally designed for students in 
grades three through twelve/ the program is currently being 
used wfth 5th, 6th amd^ 7th grade students. Teachers, parents 
auid students work together as "A Caring Team" to assist 
students in accepting responsibility for their behavior. 

Students who exhibit tindesirable behavior aure selected for 
the program by classroom teachers and administrators. Five 
categories of landesirable behavioiV have been identified as 
disrespect for: (i) authority; (ii) p^ers; (iii) classwOTiH 
(iv) ^ property; emd (v) school attendance. f 

Meeting with a teacher facilitator twice a month, students 
identify problem ^behaviors.. A .behavioral prescription 
(contract) is written and the child commits himself /her self 
to chamging one behavior at a tdLme. Behavior ^modification 
techniques aure used by the teacher facilitator, who also 
maintains close communication with the classroom teacher. 
Paralleling this activity-'is the involvement of peer parents 
who are trained to make home visits to parents of student 
participants and assist them in developing desirable^ 
behavior in their children. 

School facilitators work with students and faculty. Peer , 
'pcurents work with facilitator^ and parents. 



Plamning and development: July 1974 
Field tested: September ' 1976-77 
Validated: 1977 
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Families 

Students 

PARTICIPATION 

Schools 



Families 



* FUNDING 



r 



. Source 



Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



) 



Parents of the students identified by the teacher and 
administrator as having disruptive behavior/ 

Approximately 1200 students having disruptive behavior. 



J'ourteen^Sth grade classes. 
Eleven 6th grade classes. 
Three 7th grade classes,- 

Parents of the above students. 



ES^A IV-C: July 1974 to September 1980 
ESAA: July 1980 to June 1983 

$491,000 (1980-81 school year). 
Personnel, supplies, in-county travel. 

Parents are mojre involved with school. They provide their 
child with "encouragement and reinforcement.. They use less 
corporal punishment. 

Students have improved self -concepts .aind assume more 
responsibility for their actions. Their attendance is 
improved . ' . ^ 

Materials are available from the Panhandle Cooperative, " 
Post Office Box, 190, Chipley, Florida 32428. 

Accountability in Citizenship Training books available 
for program managers, educator&r parents -cmd studerLts- 
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INSTITUafe FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Sponsor J 
Contact: 



Bocird of Education, City of Chicago 

Dr. Clifford Claiborne 
Biareau of ESEA Title I 
Bocird of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4521 



* / 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTICM^ 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



To improve student performance, especially in math, English 
language skills and ^ academic motivation, emd 'to .increase 
pcirents' understanding of their chilc^ren and teachers' aware- 
ness of the student's needs. 



Pre-service training/plauT^ning sessions for teachers, aides 
and parents which familiarizes them with resources of the 
Institute, the school and community, and to develop a plan 
for utilizing resources to maximize the paurent-student 
partnership. ' ' 

Prescriptions and materials^ to match individual needs. in 
readily and math are given for homework — workbooks, 
educational games, reading lists for library books, and 
bilingual materials are given as needed. 

Resource kits for parents* containing workshops materials, 
ideas for gained and activities, articles about parent 
involvement in education. Again, bilingual materials 
are available* • . ^ 

Follow-up workshops for teachers and aides on instructional 
aind interpersonal skills. 



• 



One teacher aide in addition to the teacher for each 30 
participamts. Teachers coordinate the program within the 
school and^ct ^s communicator between parents in the program 
and school staff, tfliey also conduct the workshop sessions, 
administer Xhe tests to pupils, and- help parents with the 
at-home learning activities. Aides assist the teacher in 
the instructional activities with participating pupils and . 
parents, maintain telephone contact with |)arents, and keep 
individual records cii'rrent. 

September 1979 ' * ' 



TARGET POPULATION 
Families 

Students 



Children must be enrolled \n ESEA" Title I instructional 
activities. » 

Students in kindergarten through the eighth grade. 

I'M 

Aw. 
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PARTiaPATION 

SqhCols 

Families' 



Nine school's participated in the fiscal year 1981. 

Approximately 391 faiirilies are involved since 391 pupils 
cire participating in this activity. 



• FUNDING 

i • 

. * Source 

* • ' Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS . AND 
STUDENTS 



^ materials 
'available 



ESEA Title I 



$18,890 per teacher aide. 



•Salary of the teacher aide. 



'^The objective requiring parent attendance at the school and 
their involvement in their children's education was met. 
Evaluation results indicate that pupils' general school 
performance and academic motivation were measurably improved, 

None 
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PARENT PLUS PROJECT; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
' 1 ■ 

^Spon^or: Board of Education, City of Chicago 

Contact: .Dr. Joseph W. Lee, District XIII Superintendent 

'Board .of Education, City of Chicago 
: 4934 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60615 
(312) 567-5350 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' ' 

Objectives The-three main objectives are: (i) to increase parents' involve- 
ment in their child's education; (ii) to raise student achieve- 
ment scores; and (iii) to improve student atteodemce. A' ma jor 
strategy^ is the involvement of pupils and parents in a coopera- 
tive learning session one hour a week at hcxne. This is intended 
to improve pupils' school performance especially in reading, 

» math and English lamguage skills, and academic motivation.' 

* ' Another* overall aim is to increase parents' understanding of 

their children. ^ ' . 

Major . T^e Parent Plus Project iS designed for 60 Title I parents and 

Activities tlfcir children in each school who are in kindergarten through 
eighth grade. Parents meet in several small groups for an 
equivalent of four full days each month with a teacher. At 
the beginning of each instruction period, the group of parents 
meets as a whole, and then the group is siibdivided into small 
components in order to closely examine topics assigned by the 
teacher. The parents study and discuss variojAS aspects of 
child development, homemaking, health and maxrition, modern 
^ mathematics, consumer education, crafts sewing activities, t 
The teacher also works with the parents/^n topics related to 
the academic needs of their children ^yca the ways in which they 
^ may help their children in the at-home phase of this activity, 

including help they**c6ui sive with specific homework assignments. 
These topics include word-attack skills, tJ^sic mathematics 
techniqvies, lamguage expression, comprehension, phonetic 
analysis, and related skills necessary for parents to work 
more effectively with their children. Direct teacher instruc- 
tion is flexible and is given on both an- individiial and a 
group basis as needs are observed. This flexibility helps, 
parents to recognize the individual needs of their children. 
The pVipil component^ of this activity is divided into three 
ten-w^k at-hom^ sessions'. which use activity packets correlated 
to the basafc>^§^ding and mathematics textbooks curreniily in use ^ 
at the school. These packets are provided and scored *by a 
commercial source (see Materials Available). The classroom \ 
teacher's judgment and criterion-referenced tests are used to ^ \^ 
establish the skill development level for each participating 
pupil.; 

Parents and children are also given an opportunity to participate 
' .in cultural field trips which are specifically related to the . 
program and are planned to broa'den the experiences of the parent 
O and child. 

ERLC I M O , 



staff One teacher and one teacher's aide for each sixty parents or 

Positfjjons or one teacher alone with thirty parents. The teacher develops 

and administers the instructional program, guides the parent 
groups, records the progress of participating parents, grades 
materials completed by pupils during the at-home phase of the 
activity, coordinates witth their homeroom ^teachers, and other 
^ related activities. The aide inaintains telephone contact with 
the parents, works with parents to reinforce learning activities 
(including evening visits as needed), and helps plan activities 
and run the school programs. 



-Start of 
Service 



September 1979 



TARGET POPULATION 



Families 



Students 



Parents of children in kindergarten through eighth grade who 
are parJiicipating in a Title I instructional activity^ 

(see above) 



. PARTICIPATION 

Schools 

Families 

FUNDING 

Souroe 

Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 



Seven elementary schools in the nearer south side of Chicago. 
420 parents and their children in seven schools this year. 



ESEA Title I 

$46,047 for one teacher and aide, 
$33,7^.8 for one teacher. 

Professional salaries and benefits, instructional materials. 



Program aims to provide parents with skills necessary to work 
more ^fectively with the child in learning activities, and 
improve communication skills for parents aiid children. - 

All children in the Parent Plus Program made academic gains 
during the past two years. However, it is impossible to 
attribute all c5f*the academic success to Parent Plus, since 
all of the children ate also participating in another Title I 
program. Because parents volunteer for this program the, 
self selectiSn factor must also, be considered. 

Program materials available from: 

At-Home Program • ' ' 

6106 Edmondson Avenue - 
. Baltimore, Maryland 21228 
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SCHOOL-CX)MMUNITY IDENTIFICATION: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



JSponsor : 
Contact: 



Board of Education, City of Chicago 

Dr. Clifford Claiborne 
Bureau of ESEA Title I 
Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
, Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4521 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



To improve pupil achievement, attendance and attitudes toward 
school through a closer relationship between parenti *and 
teachers. / 

A school-community representative (SCR) at the elementary 
school visits homes of participating pupils every ty/o months, 
guides their parents to help children function more effectively 
in the classroom, refers families in need of assistance to 
appropriate social agencies to ensure pupil attendance in 
school, and sponsors workshops to show parents how they may 
help their children*" develop positive attitudes toward learning. 
An option allows fxmds for printing materials to inform parents 
and others about Title I activities in the local school. SCR's 
are administratively under district coordjnatOBS, but receive 
their day-to-*day supervision from the school principal. 



One full-time school^ 
to 70 pupils. 

September 1967 



lity representative (SCR) for up 



TARGET POPULATION 



Families 

Students 

PARTICIPATION 

Schools 



Families; 



Children must be enrolled in ESEA Title I instructional 
activity. 

Students in pre-3chool through eighth ^grade. 



183 public and 33 private schools were involved in the 1981 
fiscal year. 

Approximately'^2 0,300 families are involved, since 20,300 Rupil^^ 
receive the services of an SCR. Parent involvement includes, 
but is not limited to, workshop participation, visits to class- 
rooms, and input in selection of programs. ' 



FUNDIlfe 

Source 

Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENT? 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



ESEA Title I 

$15)733 per school r-ccanmunity representative. 
Salary of the school -connminity representative. 



The objectives requiring significemt improvement . in pupil 
attitude and attendanceywere met. Evaluation rej^orts indicate 
that a large majority of .the sch6ol-community representatives 
made outstamding contributions to increasing parent involve-, 
•ment in school affairs emd in the welfare of their children. 



^ None . 
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PAPENOTS IN TOUCH: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 



.Sponsor: 



Contact: 



9 ^ 

Indianapolis Piiblic Schools 

Ms. Izona Wetmer 
Consiiltant, -Parents in Touch 
Unified Services 
Indianapolife Public Schools 
901 Carjrollton Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 
(317) 266-4181 



Program' description 



Objectives 



Major 
Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



The overall objective is to establish lines of communication 
between parents and schools and to involve parents in helping to 
improve student attendance and achievement, 

Palrents in Touch is adapted from Houston's Operation Fail -Safe. 
Specific objectives include: (X) creating public awareness of 
shared responsibility between parent and school for child's 
progress; (ii) staff training for effective parent involyement; 
(iii) creating and maintaining a dissemination system for commu- 
nicating to parents; (iv) involvement of cotranunity representatives 
who share ideas orl parent involvement; (v) periodic conferencing 
with parents; and (vi) teaching and c^ommunication strategies for 
parents^ to use to improve the child's achievement. 

Parent-teacher conferences are scheduled for one day each fall 
to provide an opportunity for discussing children's progress ahd 
the ways parents can contribute to their childrer^s educational \ 
development. T!he conferences are widely advertised through 
community media to foster the idea that parents play an important . 
part in their children's education. Teachers and coordinators 
are prepared through in-service training sessions. At each ^ 
conference, parents are given attractive printed materials with 
pleas2uit' learning tasks to work on with their children at home. 

In addition to the' inttosive media campaign, each school develops 
its own way of publicizing the conference. To further strengthen 
the ties betweeti home and school, a Dial-A-Teacher component has 
been ^developed -this year to enable studenj:s to call for assistance 
while doing homework. 

Staffs consists of two full-time coordinators plus a part-time 
position at the district level. There is a teacher coordinator 
at each school and ten teachers assigned to the Dial-A-Teacher^ 
project. 

August 1979 



TARGET POPULAT-ION 

Families All parents of students in kindergarten through grade nine. 
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students 
PAKriCIPATI(»J 
Schcx>ls 

Families 

FUNDING 
Sources 



See above,. 



Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PAPENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Originally all with grades one through sik, now grades kindergarten 
through nine. 

Approximately 15,000 parents participated in the fall of 1979. 
Participation^ increased from 52 percent of invited parents in 1979 
to 70 percent in fcill 1980. ^ 



General Funds: $30,000 
ESEA Title I: $150,000 
Lilly Foundation: $33,000 

ESEA Title "iVc : $30,000 for the, Dial-A- Teacher program 
Salaries, stipends and consultant fees- 



From having no formal parent involvement in the past, 15,000 parents 
participated in parent-teacher conferences in the fall of 1979. 
Evaluation forms were given to parents and teachers a^t the 1979 
conferences. Results from parents clecirly indicated^ a favorable 
response. Over 95 percent of the parent responOelats were satisfied 
with various aspects of the conferences including the receipt of 
a plan of activities to do with children to improve their education. 
Almost all would like twice-yearly conferences. ^ 

Teacher participation was voluntary ]put 97 percent took part. 
90 percent who responded wanted the conferences continued, and 
96, percent felt more positive about their relationships with parents 
afterward. , 

It has not yet been determined if student attendance and achievement 
have improved as a result of- Parents in Totich. 

Parents in Touch Progress Report 1979-1980. 
Parents in Touch Manual. 

Calendars of Activities and Getting Started Books, grades K - 6. 
Video tapes, cassettes and pamphlets. 
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HOME STUDY ^PROGRAM (PAKSflT/STUDENT PARTNERSHIP ^ IN jiEARNING PROGRAM) 



- NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 



Sponsor: ^ New Orlesms Public Schools, Secondary Curriculum Improvement 
^ Progjram (SCIP) 



; Coll^ff Faye M. Haley 



Hcane Study Coordinator . 
New Orlesms Public Schools' 
Lakeview Staff Development Center 
5931 Milne Street 

New jOrleems, Lpuisiema 70124 (/ 

(504) 486--9411 ^ ' . ^ , 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Objectives The main objectives ar^ to strengthen parents* educational roles 
2Uid to improve student achievement in basic skills areas of 
reading, math, oral and written communications. 



El 



/ 



Major Teachers instruc^Jpiildren in basic skill areas and test mastery 

Activities with criterion referenced tests. Pcirents cire given computerized 
feedback on their children's mastery in the form of a "Parent 
Report Form." Pcirents cire provided with Home Study Lessons related 
to the skills that their children have not mastered. Paurents 
teach and/or tutor from these Home Study Lessons. Some parents 
sign contracts which commit them to participate in the program by 
tutoring their children from the Home Study Lessons. 

In-service workshops are* held for parents to provide an overview 
of the home study program and to assist the parent in developing 
tutoring methods to teach their children. Workshops discuss the 
following topics: 

• Overview of the Hcnne Study Program 

• Affirming the Special Qiiality of the Family and its Role 
^ in Each Child's Development eind Learning 

• « How Can I Help at Home? Leciming with Your Child 

• An Introduction of Your Child's School Curriculum 

9 

A telephone nimiber is' provided to pcirents for use when they neted 
added assistance in helping their children with homework. 

Teachers participate in workshops that show them how to incorporate 
the basic skills and learning theories into their everyday curricul 
A committee of teachers and parents help in writing the home study 
lessons. ^ 

Staffing One coordinator system wide. Pcirent liaison workers at each school 
cire optional. 

Start of September 1979 ' • ' 

Service 



J: 
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TARGET POPULATION 



Families All families city-wide receive the Blrent Report Form and have the 
Home Study Lessons available to thei^j^ p.arent in-service workshops 
aire available at all secondary schools. 

Students Students in grades seven through twelve participate. Thirty-eight 
•* thousand students are served, 85 percent ar6 black, and 15 percent 

are white • 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools Number of schools at each grade level are not known. 



Families 



The total number of families involved or proportion of total popula- 
tion of families with children in grades seven through twelve is not 
known. Typical parent involvement is through home tutoring of 
children. 



FUNDING 

Source Title 11, Federal government 

/ New Orleems Board of Education 



Posts per 
Year 



$50,000 



Major 

Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 

MATERIALS * 
AVAILABLE 



Preparation and duplication of Home Study Lessons. 



Evaluation is in progress, no data available yet. 



Home Study Lessons for each of the 146 Reading and English basic 
skills and the 266 Mathematics basic skills developed for the New 
Orleans Public Schools Minimum Competency Staiidards document are 
available. The se\ rely on the Parent Report Form as the basic tool 
to provide feedback to the parents. The Parertt Achievement Form is 
based on the student's academic achievement progress and- has to be' 
filled in by the school. 
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ATTEND^CE t^O^ITORS PROGRAM; BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 



Sponsor: 



Baltimore City Pioblic Schools 



Contact : Steven Webster . , 

Office of Special pupil Services ^ 

Baltipore City Public Schools 

2300 North Charles Street ^ 
^ Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

. ' (301) 396-6,724 

PROGRAM ASCRIPTION 
t 

Objec£lves To lielp implement attendance policies of the school system. 

Major .The attendan^ie monitors haVe clerical duties related to attendance 

Activities . reporting, contacting homes by telephone emd/or by letter when 

students are absent, and monitoring of student attendance patterns. 

I^ey cilso make referrals to city social, service agencies and atten- 

deuice officer as neededT^ 

Staff Attendance monitors work a regular school day schedule. There are 

Positions ciirrently about 85 monitors. They check teacher roll books, send 
letters 2uid phone parents of absent students where no reasons for, 
absences are furnished or where reasons furnished are unlawful. ' 
They confer w^Tth school staff regaurding poor students. Attendance' 
monitors work under the supervision of school principeuLs cind 
function as paura-professiohals who assist school staff. 



Start of 
Service 



1975 



TARGET POPULATION 

Families Paurents of poor attenders. 



students See aJDOve. Schools with attendance problems and students with poor 
attendance records receive the greatest attention. 

PARTI CIPATICa^ 



Sc^hooljs 



Families 

FUNDING 
Source 



Attendamce monitors are assigned to elementary ' (grades kindergarten 
through six) and secondary schools. 

Approximately 10,000 parents are contacted each month by telephone 
'auid/or letter by the monitors. 



CETA funds. Because of funding source the program may be discontinued. 
It has already been cut 50 percent. Attendance monitors work for ' 
minimum wage. 



Cost per 
Year 



ERIC 



Cost figures unavailable. 
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Major Salaries of the attendance monitors and two supervisors. 

Expenses . * 

EFFECTS Improved communication between home and sohool. I^arents are more 

PARENTS AND quickly informed when their children are absent. * 
STUDENTS • ' • 

MATERIALS An "Informational Newsletter for Parents and Students" which includes 
AVAILABLE summary statements on spch topics as student attendance, student 

rights and responsibilities, student records^ etc. Published each 
September. Also ."Attendance Policies and Procedures" distributed to 
teachers each September. For a free copy, write to program contact 
person, listed above. 
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PPDJECT FAMILY ACTIVITIES TO MAINTAIN ENROLLMENT (FAME): BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 



Sponspr: 
Contact: 



Baltimore City Piiblic Schools 

Stanley F. Simmonds 
Project Facilitator « 
Southeast Middle School * 
6820 Fait Avenue 
Baltimore, Mcuryland 21224 
(301) 336-8266 



PR0GR^M*1^CRIPTI0N 



Objectives To improve school attendance and academic performance. *To reduce 
the dropoiit ra\:e of students at risk .by involving their parents in 
^ activities which foster increased school attendance 5uid greater 

parented support of students* educational aspirations. To coordi- 
nate school-based resources for the identified group of students 
so as 'to maximize their continued participation in 3chool. 

Major Over the life of the project, parent and student activities have 

Activities been provided as follows: 

Parent-Recreational ; offering parents opportionities to participate 
in school sponsored activities in a non-threatening atmosphere 
(bus trips, luncheons, movies, . bingo) . 

Parent-Educational : offering parents the opportunity to discuss 
topics relevant to the world in which they live (speakers from 
public agencies on alcohol, drug abuse, energy problems, etc.). 

Parent Effectiveness Training ; to improve parental self-concept 
and strengthen commionication skills among family members. 

Student Attendance Reinforcement : to provide a motivational 
incentive for student attendance (monthly perfect attendance 
certificates, visits by charismatic celebrities^ arts and crafts 
sessions) . 

Student Self-Concept Building : students with common problems, 
causing poor attendance and poor self-concept, meet with one 
another not in a therapeutic sense, but ,for the purpose of 
strengthening self-concepts through goal directed education. 

Potential Dropout Covmseling ; to provide students with a 
stronger foiandatiori ih the decisionmaiking and problem-solving 
processes. 

Staff The total staff includes t>e Project Facilitator, four Family 

Positions Specialists, a Social Worker, a part-time Psychologist and a 
Sec3?et:ary. Each Family Specialist works with approximately 
30 families mciking home Visits and checking attendance daily. 



Start of 
Service 



Winter of 1977 
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TARGET POPU^TION 



Families 



Students 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools 
7" 



Families 



Those v^ich have |:wo or more children who missed 20 days orfiVore 
of school in th^ preceeding year . , 

Mm* * 

Banging from first to twelfth grades. 

^ ■ . ' -. " ■ - 

Two elementiaty schools, one juniot^igh school and one senior high 
school. The two elementary schools are feeder schools for the ; 
junior high school. The junior high school is a feeder school for 
the senior high > school. -^c 

Currently 93 families with 243 children are partici^ting in the 
program. There have" been 218 faiuilies with 537 students in the 
program since its inception. 



FUNDING , 
Source 



€bst per 
Year 

' Wajor 
. Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 

Attend2Uice 



Achievement 



Attitudes 



Currently the program is in its fourth year of funding, with ESEA 
.Title IV funding (50 percent) and local school system funding 
(50 percent) . 

$99,624 for the 1980-81 school year: total fran all sources. 

Staff , salaries; parent, student , educational and supportive seiivices. 



MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 



In grades one through five in all project schools, between 72.7 per- 
cent and 95.4 percent of all project pupils in these' grades showed 
^an' improvement in their yearly attendance (based on* informa*tion 
avciilcible) . 

As reflected in the California Achievement Test and the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills, grades one through six, eight and nine showed an in- 
crease in test scores ranging between two months and one year three 
mdhths growth in all areas tested (based on information available) . 

. V 

As indicated by parent questionnaires, 79 percent of the parents 
believed their children wo^ld cqntinue schooling due to participation 
in Project FAME, and 53 percent revealed an awareness of a positive 
change in their children's attitude (based on irifqrmation available). 

Information on development, project activities, and the effects of 
^e project on the population it serves,, is available upon request. 
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HOME CURRICULUM. PROGRAM; 



DETROIT, MICHrCAN 



Sponsor: Deljtoit City Wide Reading Prbgrim 

* Detroit Board of Education 

Contact: Ms. Virginia' High, Supervisor 
City Wide Reading Program 
Detroit Board 'of Education 
5057 Woodward, Room 816 k 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313) 494-1591 ' . 



/ 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 
Activitie 



To strengthen parent's educational roles and to increase student 
academic achievement in the basic skills (especially reading and 
math) . 

To develop understanding and support for the Home Curriculum 
Program by the school staff and the community. 

To establish closer bonds between the home and school through the 
creation of Parent Teams. , ' » 

The Home Curriculum Progra^^is directed at middle school students 
and their parents. Students, particularly those with basic skills 
deficiencies, are recommended by teachers, principals and other 
school staff. The program has four major activity areas: 

Hocne Parent Curriculum Workshops , which are held in the Home 
Training Center at each school. Training is given in the use of 
homemade materials for academic reinforcement parent/ child/school 
communication skills, and any specia^l areas thfe parents request. 

Home Curriculum Teams , made up of professionals and para- 
professionals who visit families which cannot come to school 
to offer training and assistance in the use of homemade materials. 
A computerized checklist for reading skills serves as one of the 
focuses of the home training assistaince. 

Community Network Design , which facilitates the dissemination of 
information, coordination of resources auid transportation , and 
the identification of "key" residents for program interests. The 
staff also prepares materials to be used by the newspapers (weekly 
homework lessons printed by the Detroit News ) , a radio series 
(Home Curriculum, Parents as Teachers) ax\d television. 



Staff Director/Supervisor , twelve area Home Curriculum specialists, and 

Positions 62 para-professionals. 



Start of 
Service 



The program commenced full operation in 1977. 
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TARGET POPULATION 

Families All ^of the families of the middle school students selected for th 
program. These axe predominantly low- income, blacks and Hispanics 

Students Middle school students with reading and math def iciencies» 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools 



Familiea, 



There ^are 63 schools involved in the program, 
students are selected for the program. 



In each school, 15 



The workshops, the newspaper homework series and the radio broad- 
casts are directed to all of the parents in the city. The home- 
bound portion is directed to the families of the 15 students ^in 
each of -the 63 middle schools. 



FUNDING 

Sources 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON ^ 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



.Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
Personnel and materials. 

Although no empirical evidence has been provided, the program 
reports that thousands of parents and students have been served 
by the program; parent involvement has increased greatly during 
the five years the program has existed; and, student' acjhievement 
scores have risen signif icamtly. ^ 

Special Parent Guides: to be \tsed in parent workshops. Homework 
Lessons Series: printed in the Detroit News . Detroit Objective 
Referenced Tes^t (DORT) Instructional Modules, Home Curriculum, 
Parents as Teachers, radio series. 

\ 
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PALS PARENT AID IN^ IMPROVING LEAmiNG SKILLS IMPROVEMENT PR(DGRAM — 
~ TITI£ II; BRONX, NEW YORK ~ 

Sponsor: * New York City Board of Education 
% Community School District Eleven 
1250 Amow. Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10469 

•Contact: Carolyn Onley', Project Director 

Anton Klein, Director of State and Federal Funded Programs 
1250 Amow Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10469 . 
(212) 920-1425 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Objectives To implement and refine a demonstration model which will effectively 
2Uid economically: (i) unite parents and teachers in a cooperative 
effort to individualize and enrich both school and home instructions, 
especially in the basic skills; (ii) provide for professional develop 
ment of parent volunteers through pre-service and in-service train- 
ing; (iii) provide for the revision and utilization of materials for 
parent training and student enrichment; and (iv) maintain open, effec 
tive chamnels of communication between the home and school. 



Major 

Activities 



Support parents and^ community persons serving as tutors or assisting 
in a variety of ways to support the efforts of the children and 
teachers. Provide pjre-service and in-service training and training 
materials for volunteers to refine their skills. Aid parents in 
their efforts to help children at home. Disseminate all aspects of 
the program. 

One district-wide Administrator. 

Three district-wide Coordinators (salaried) providing service to 
all district schools. 

Thirty "lay" building coordinators providing service on a voluntary 
basis. 

Start of District program began in 1963. Federal funding started August 1980. 
Service 



Staff 
Positions 



TARGET POPULATION 



Families 



Students 



There are eight Titl'e I schools and four other schools receiving 
optional assignment funds. Specific Needs Group: Pupils with 
basic skill deficiencies. Pupils^ of non-English speaking backgrounds 
Everyone district-wide. 



Students of all types, grade and achievement levels, 
attendamce and behavior problems. 



Pupils with 
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PARTICIPATION 



A: 



Schools Twenty-eight elementary 

^ ~ ' . * 

Seven intermediate and junior high schools 

One high school ' . ^ 

Families qn§.vihous2md and fifty-three persons served as volunteers in the 

district schools. About 90 percent of these volunteers are parents 
in the district. 

Parents participate in the following district-wide activities: 
advisory councils, parent associations, parents as reading partners, 
community school board committees and national parent and volunteer 
orgajnizations as well as city and state org£Uiizations. ' 



FUNDING 
Source 



Cost per 
Year 



Title II: Basic Skills Improvement and School District Eleven 
Tax-Levy. 

Total cost of program: $52,000 - Basic Skills 

15,000 - District Eleven 
$67,000 



Major 
Expenses 



Salary, tutorial materials. 



EFFECTS <M Extent of parent involvement continues* to i^crease^ Teacher 

PARENTS AND requests for service continue to increase. 

STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Tutorial materials. 
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PARENTS AS READING PARTNERS: BgONX, NEW YORK 

Sponsor: New York City Pablic Schools 

Community School District Eleven 

contact: Carolyn Onley, Coordinator 
.School Volunteer Program 
Community School District Eleven 
1250 Amow Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10462 
. , 1212) 92d-1425 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



r 



Objectives Jhe objectives for this program are: (i) to improve reading 

achievement; (ii) to bring the home into interacti^n-With the 
school; ♦(iii) to teach pai^ents to value the con^ibutions of 
children in education; anjd (iv) to teach children to value 
the dontributions of their p€arents*in ed'upetfeion. 



4 

Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



.Start of 
Servi6e 



Parents read 15 minutes a day- with their own children. 

Parents^ anO^ children .c<xnplete a signed contraqt, setting a 
reading schedule. 

One coordinator (part-time) 



October 1980 



TARGET POPULATION ^ ' 

Families All parents ^throughout Community School District Eleven 

Students All students in Community School District Eleven 

PARTICIPATION 



Schools . 

FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Year - 

Major 
Expenses 

' EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
'STUDENTS 



Thirteen elementary schools, two intermediate schools. 

Community School District Eleven 
$500 to S600 for materials. 

None . 

Increase in home reading. 

Incjfease in parent participating in school activities. 
Increase ^school staff enthusiasm. 
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MATERIALS District Eleven Plan for Program Implementation 
AVAILABLE ^^^^ Choosing Books for Children 

New York Piablic Branch Library List 
Sample: Parent as Reading Peirtner .Contract 
Certificate of Accomplishment 
/ •"•^ "^^'^ading Tips to Follow 

Just 15 hjinutes - Why A Daily ^^ading Pfogijun? 



> 
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PAKENT TRAINER VOLflNTEERS AND TUTORS IN BASIC SKIjLJ^.FOR 

ADOLESCENTS IN 1H£ INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS; BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 



Sponsor": New York City Board of Education 

New York University Metro Center . 
Conmunity School Districts 13, 16, 17 and 23 

Contact: Dr. Jerocne Hcirris,_ Conmunity Superintendent 

Community School District 13 
44 Court Street - Room 1Q05 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives To train pairents to tutor their children in the basic "skills of 
reading, writing, listening and oral ccHnmunication, numeracy, 
2Uid problem-sqlving. 

To equip parents- to train other pairents to tutor thei^ children 
in the basic skills. 

To* develop appropriate materials to be used by parents in , 
assisting their children to acquire the basic skills. 

To install soioe of the" parents as basic skills tutorS in the 
local middle and junior high schools. 

Major Weekly parent workshops cire conducted in the evening and in the 

Activities mornings to accomodate the time preference of parents. 



Staff 
Positions 



None 



Start of 
Service 



Septen±>ef 1980 



TARGET POPULATION 

Families Parents of students in Ocaranunity School Districts 13,^16, 17 and 23. 

All of the districts have a high concentration of low-income parents 

PARTICIPATION ' 
Schools District 



13 
16 
17 
23 



Number of Schools 

22 
16 . 
19 
20 



Families . More than 100 parents have enrolled in the Basic Skills Program. 



/ 
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FUNDING 
Soxirce 



Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 

MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



National Basic Skills Improvement Program/Parent Participation 
Project of the United States Department of Education 

$87,000 « $90,000 



Personnel. 

Improved interaction between parents, students and schftx>l staffs. 
Parents improved their techniques for working with their children 

Instructional materials that will ^sslrrt parents in working with 
their children in basic skills. Also, a Basic Skills Project 
Opinion Poll. 
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SEMINARS F0\ PAKEirfS IN FAMILY LIVING/SEX EDUCATION; BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Sponsor: New 'York City Piiblic Schools 

Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Heeilth and Physical Education Unit 

Contact: hJelvin R. Weurren/ Assistant Director 
Heeilth and Physical Education Unit 
347 Baltic Street 
Brooklyn, New York. 11201 
(212) 852-0111 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Objectives The main objectives of this program are: (i) orient parents, 
administrators emd school boards to the scope emd importance 
of this cirea of study; (ii) plan and conduct seminars for 
peirents that will help' them deal more effectively with their 
children's sexuality; (iii) establish closer relationships 
between parents, teachers emd guidance counselors for better^ 
more timely diagnosis emd referral of students with problems 
that might put them at high risk of pregnancy, venereal disease, 
or other sex- related conditions that could damage their lives; 
(iv) orgemize coomrunity resources into em effective referred 
network for assisting students emd parents; and (v) orgemize 
local public' and private agencies emd orgemizations concerned 
with school health into a community advisory resource to help 
students and parents. 

Major * Parent orientation : Program staff works with parent orgemizations 

Activities in each, district to conduct orientation sessions before community 
orgemizing and"" tradning activities begin. These sessions serve 
to. explore with parents the program's objectives emd methods, 
answer their questions and gain as much active peirent support 
as possible. 

Parent emd community ^workshops : A parent outreach and education 
program would be established in the schools through a series of 
seminars. Ihis process should produce a cadre of trained peurents 
who in t\im could organize emd conduct training sessions for 
other* peirents* 

Workshops for teachers # supeirvisors emd counselors : Training 
sessions will be conducted for teachers, supeirvisors emd coun- 
' selors in the participating school districts. Before beginning 
these workshops, the coordinators will assess trainee needs so 
/ that priority needs cem be responded to effectively. 

Organizing community resource referral network ; Program staff 
would work with guidance counselors* to inventory emd contact 
all health, family plemning, counseling and youth-serving 
agencies in the commiunity and consolidate them into em efficient 
school referral network for yo\;ng , people — particularly sexually 
active adolescents — emd parents. 



er|c ■ 



staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Developing District School Health Advisory Council ; , Program staff 
would work with school personnel, p2u:ents and the ccaumunity to 
develop an advisory council composed of representatives of local 
public and private agencies and orgsmizations concerned with school 
heailth and family living/sex education in the larger context oS 
school health and provide broad community perspectives and support. 

Assistant Director, coordinates the project centrally in seven 
New York City school districts. The staff person in the school 
district is Supervisor of Health and Physical Education or Super- 
visor of Guidance. 

Seminars were started in the spring of 1980 and are continuing 
through the 1981-82 school year. . ' ' 



TARGET POPULATION 

Families With present funding, the program is being conducted for psirents in 
seven New York Qity school districts. In one district in the South 
Bronx, training^' was provided for a group of 40 para-professionals 
who are working with the job title of Parent/Family assistant. 
Program operates at junior/senior high school level. 

PARTICIPATION 

Schools Open to all schools in the districts. 



Families 

FUNDING 
Source 



Post per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECT ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



Morning meetings for non-working pcirents, and some evening meetings 
for working parents. 



The New York State Education Department Bureau of Health Education 
and Services. 

$12,000 ($24 per capita). 

t 

Cbnsultamt Trainers, $100 per day. 

Parents have opportunity , to shcire their views and personal feelings. 
Established mutually helpful contacts and relationships. 
Networking which begem among community agencies, staff, and parents. 
Parents gained more information about sexuality, birth corftrol, and 
venereal disease. 
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"HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD AT HOME": NEW YORK CITy (LONG ISLAND)^ NEW YORK 



Sponsor: New York City Board of Education 
Community School District #30 

Contact: Marcia Silverstein 

District Reading & Testing Coordinator 
District #30, 36-25 Crescent Street 
Uonq Island City/ New York 11106 
(212) 729-6380 

PROGRAM 'DESCRIPTION ^ 

Objectives To strengthen reading skills through a game approach utilizing 
the parent as teacher. 



Major 
Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



To conduct workshops within the school. 

To distribute booklets cind suiraner program packets. 

Reading Coordinator 
Title I Reading Teachers 
PSEN Teachers 

March 1980 



TARGET POPULATIOT 

Families All families in the district of children up to grade seven. 
Underachieving students. 



Students 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools 

Families 

FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 



Nineteen elementary schools. 
Three junior high schools » 

Approximately 1,100 parents have participated in the program 
and have attended ^workshops. 



Community School District >#30 
Cost of full-time coordinator. 

Scdary of coordinator. 
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EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 

MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE' 



Increases parent involvement in the school program. 

Helps parents develop their own reading skills to work more 
effectively with their diildren. 

"How to Help Your Child at Home": by' Marcia Silverstein, 
Reading Coordinator and Testifig- Coof dinator , District #30-. 

Flyer: List of Places to Visit. 

"How to Help Your Oixld with Homework": by Sybil Silverstein 
and Instruction Affairs Committee, District #30. 
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HOME-SCBOOI/- COMMUNITY AGENT.S PROJECT: COLUMBUS, OHIO^ 
. 1 

Sponsor: Columbus, Cftiio Public Schools 

» 

Contact: Dr. Stacy Woodfqrd, Executive Director 

Department of Federal and State Programs 
873 Walcutt Avenue 
Columbus, C^io 43219 
(614)' 252-4904 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



To help disruptive pupils make a positive adjustment to those 
elements in their lives that interfere with their success iii 
school . 

The twnty-six special agents work intensively with 60 students 
each. Hiey hA.d joint conflict resolution sessions with the 
teachers and pupils; they mcike frequent heme visits; they do 
continuous guidance work with the students, and they often work 
eilong with other social agencies on the students' behalf. 

Aside, from the headquarters and fie Id , slope rvisory staff, this 
program has 26 Home-School- Community Agents who serve in ten 
senior high and fifteen middle schools. These Agents are 
experienced teachers with advanced work in psychology, guidance, 
social work or other related fields. 

'The program was initiated during the 1968-69 school year. 



TARGET POPULATIONS 



Students 



In 1980 the program served about 1,560 students, mostly from 
disadvantaged families, v^o were classified as disruptive by ' 
their teachers, parents, principals, or social agents. Studies 
of the ^program indicate that these students are characterized 
by poor grades, poor attend2Uice, teacher-student conflict, 
and often are in tx;ouble with- the courts. 



PARTICIPATION 
Schools 

FcunilieSj 



Principals and all school staff are an integral part of the 
program. 

Families are expected to work closely with the community agents 
on a partnership basis. 



FUNDING 

Source 

Cost, per 
Year 



State government funds for disadvantaged pupils. 
$642,000 

122 ^'"^ 



Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PAPENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Personnel costs. 



Over 71 percent of the students derived some positive benefit 
from the program; i.e., a lowered dropout rate, some improvement 
in academic performance, and greater student satisfaction with 
school. 



Brochure 

Job description 

Evaluation reports 
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PAPENT-CX)ORDINATOR AIDES PROJECT; COLUMBUS, OHIO 



Sponsor: Columbus, Ohio Public Schools 

Contact: Dr. Stacy Woodford, Executive Director 

Department of Federal "and State Pr^rams 
873 Walcutt: Avenue 

* Cbltnnbus, Ohio 43219 

(614) 252-4904 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Ihe program has three major obje^ives; (i) to interpret t:he school 
program to the parents; (ii) to communicate parental concerns to 
the schools; and (iii) to coordinate parent-school activities. 

Parent-coordinator aides work in the schools helping the teachers 
with a wide variety of activities; they work in tl^ school' of f ice, 
lunchrooms, nurses' office; make home visits to help parents with 
home or community problems; €uid they perform many tasks associated 
with the parent advisory council (PAC) . 

The program is staffed by an Executive Director who has a head- ^ 
quarters support staff, a field supervisor, program coordinator, 
and 55 parent-coordinator elides* The aides are paid parents from, 
the local community. They are hired and supervised directly by 
the school principal. 

The program was initiated during the 1968-69 school year. 



^TARGET POPULATION 

Students The program covers students in 55 Title I eligible elementary 

schools. 

Fami lies All Title I eligible families with children in the program are 

served. 

PARTICIPATION • , • * 

Schools Principals and Title I teachers are an integral part of the program. 



Fami lies 

FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Year 



Families of Title I jghildren are encouraged to become involv-ed in 
the schodl program. 



^ejderal and state governments. 
$228,105. 
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Major 
Expenses 



Personnel costs. 



EFFECTS ON Evaluation results indicated that the parent-coordinators were 
PARENTS AND involved in improving parent- school relationships. On the 
STUDENTS average, an aide responded to cQx>ut 22 requests each week. 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



None. 
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PUPIL AND COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE SPECIALIST PROGRAM <PCA) ; COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Sponsor: Columbus / Ohio Piiblic Schools 

Contact: Dr. Maxine Smith, Director 

Department of Staff Development/Human Development 

Colximbus Public Schools 

2051 W. Mound Street 

Columbus, CAiio 43223 ' 

(614) 276-6361 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Objectives To help parents, teachers and students cope with conditions 
associated with school desegregation through: '^i) crisis 
^ prevention and intervention; (ii) assisting and guiding 

student leaders in secondary schools; (iii) providing home- 
school liaison services; (iv) organizing^ parent involvement 
activities within the schools; and (v) assisting classroom 
teachers with problems connected with desegregation. 

Major This program has 71 elementary and 64 secondary full-time 

Activities specialists who are within the local schools. The specialists 
-work with the parents, students, teachers and administrators 
to solve, eilleviate, or ameliorate any home or school based 
, problem associated with school desegregation. These may be 
problems of discipline, (Jeclining academic performance, 
busing, lack of home support, teacher- student conflicts, etc. 

Staff The program is staffed by a director, who supervises the 

Positions entire program; a small headquarters/field support staff; 
and the 135 on-site specialists. 

Start of The program began in September 1979 as a result of a court 

Service order for system-wide desegregation. 

TARGET POPULATION ' * . 

Schools Ninety-four elementary schools and forty-one secondeiry schools. 

Students Students in all of the 135 schools are covered by the program. 



FUNDING 

Soiirce 

Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 



Furided by the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) . 
$2,999,665. 

This is a labor intensive program, causing persohnel to be the 
major cost. 
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EFFECTS CN According to the formal evaduation reports: (i) desegregation 
PARENTS AND .related disnlptions were minimized; (ii) students increased ' 
STUDENTS their understanding, cooperation and improvement of one another; 

(iii) parents felt that their involvement helped "to impxpve 
student performsmce in school; (iv) principals and administrators 
endorsed and supported the program; and (v) the teachers felt that 
many of their professional needs had been served^. • 

MATERIAI5 Documentation of programs held to provide in-service. Document 
AVAILABLE tation of in-service programs provided for individual building, 

staff by the school PCA. Newsletters generated. ' ^ ' , ' 
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BENGHMAiy PROJECT , ESEA TITI£ I ; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Sponsor: The^ School District of Philadelphia 

Contact: ' Dr. Edm^iid J. Forte , ^ 

Director of Supportive aixd Instructional Programs 
The School District Philadelphia . ^ ^ 
21st Street South of th^ Parkway 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 . . ^ 

, (215) 299-7819 " , . ' 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION . ^ - , ' 

Objectives Th6 Benchmark Project is a diagnostic prescriptive program , designed 
. ' to assist selected Title I ch^ldz^en from the. intermediate elemen- i 

, ' .tary' grades (4, 5 and 6) v/ho score below the 16th percentile on 

the. California Achievement Test {(iAT) , but who do not qualify for ■ 
'"special education" programs. 

Benchmark is a high intensity educational program of instruction 
, ^ d^sign^d to provide art effective/cognitive lesuming environment 
where students are encouraged to raise their current achievement 
levels tp a point equal* to their potential achievement levels. 

Major** Smdir group instruction : a teacher and instructional aide work 

Activities with appro^mately twenty children in^a self-contained classroom. 

/ * / ' ' ♦ * " ' " . 

Basiic skills oriented: teaching reading, math and language skills. 

.Language experience appr^ch: teaching pupils to read through their 
. own experiences usihg^contrOlleA vocabulary* 

^''Developing pos'itive self -concepts: positive verbal reinfoj^cement ♦ 
h ' for completing academic tasks in order 'to give children a need 

for achieving in school. 

^ Parejit involvement: parents are encouraged to participate in 
^ ^jircKject* activities, participate in parent education prpgtam, 
classroom visitation and pupil homework aotivities. 

Teacher staff development: continuous staff developmertt. and * 
training in specialized instructional methods. 

The monthly parent education Workshops teach parents skills which 
they can then teach their ^children. Some ^rec^nt workshop programs. 
' 'i include:, " ' 

• Critical' t:elevi§ion watching skills < 

• Math (how ratfonaX^*numbers are related to familiar ^ 

- numbers) ^ • * ' ' ' , . . 

Arts an^ crafts. (making -objects from discarded 
materials) 

* ^ • Citizenship (how 'to( participate in local government) 
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^ staff 
."^ Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Each school that participates in the program has a qualified 

^ears experience and an instruction 
aide trained .td cissist^TLn the planning and ^implementation of 



teacher with ,two or ,mor^^ years experience and an instructional 
classroom activities. 



,'33ie Benchmark Project has been operating in the School Di^sjurict 
of Philadelphia since the 1974-75 school year. 



TARGET POPULATION 
Students 



Parent£ 

PARTICIPATION 
Schools 

Families 

FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Ye^ 

Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PAPENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



Low-achieving piipils in grades four through six who score more 
than two standard devia£ions below the mean on standardized ^ 
achievement tests. - . 

Voluntciry education progr^am for parents of children enroled in ' 
the Benchmark Project. 



MATERIALS 
:.ABLE 



Thirty*four schools that are eligible for Title I services. In 
the 1979-80 school year, 1,054 students' took part. 

Parents attend parent education workshops once a month. About^ 
25 - 40 participate each month in each school. 



ESEA Title I and the School District of Philadelphia 
$2,700,000 

Personnel cost for teachers and aides. 



Pupils score at or near grade level on%he California Achievement 
Itest after three yeeirs in the program. This rate of increase 
continues after temination of the treatment at the end of ^ sixth 
grade-. 

Parents have confirmed the merits of the program. They cite 
chemges in attitude and behavior on the part of the child. Parents 
take more interest in the child's school 'perforrasince and attend 
planned meetings. 

Brochure (free) , Handbook (cost of printing) , and Research 
Abstracts (free) . * ' 
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PARENT PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Sponsor: Hi^ School District of Philadelphia 

Contact: Dr. Edmund Forte ^ 

Director of Supportive and Instructional Programs 

Itie School District of Ph, ladelphia Board of Education 

21st Street South of the Parkway 

Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19103 

(215) 299-7819 



PROGRAM INSCRIPTION 

» 

Objectives ' m^lLnvolsr^ an^parenT^^ their children 

from the age of three, onward through the coordination of existing 
programs knd using edl available means for communicating with 
parents. 

^ ^jQ^ Parent Partnership Program is composed of a number of components: 

Activities 

Parent Workshops are scheduled throughout the school system every 
month. The workshops are designed to assist parents in becoming 
more effective participants rn the total education^ of their children* 
Parents are eissisted in underat5uiding various aspects of child 
development, and in making ufife^.of learning materials in the home. 
Recent workshops have eilso feati^ed school discipline, testing ^d 
other topics about schools, ^ 

The Mini Workshop Series is designed to complement the monthly parent 
workshops. Hie program consists o\f a series of 58 workshops which 
schools cam request to have presented at their regulayly scheduled 
home 2uid school association meetings\ 

Rkdio auid Television programming includes "spot" euinouncements of 
Parent Partnership activities/ a radio series entitled "What's New 
for Children" and a series on parenting entitled '^Footsteps." Two 
workshops were conducted which were designed to help parents utilize 
television in communicating with their children. 

Reading amd Mathematics 'Booklets . Parents may, upon request, 
receive computej-generated materials in reading 2uid mathematics. 
Hie booklets are developed using information about a child which 
is supplied by a parent. The material is completely individualized 
2uid personalized. In addition, on request, parents or teachers can 
obtain printed booklets of exercises fob children to increase 
their math amd reading skills. The math booklets called "Mathe- 
matics Activities for Parents to Use »witji their Children" are 
orgemized by elementary grade level; the reading booklets span 
several grades emd extend into the inteinnediate school .yeaxs."^ 

Public Awareness . Parents of school^age children auid the community 
at large are informed of the variety of Parent Partnership Program 
activities through print cind broadcast media.' Individiial inquiries 
cibout the program are amswered by providing printed information cind 
sample materials tailored to specific personal requests. 
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staff 
Positions 



The - Diar-a-«'Teacher Assistance Project is a telephone resource 
"center which provides assistance or information to paorents and 
pupils related to homework^ Information about Peurent Peortnership 
activities and services is also provided. A Spanish Hotline was 
initiated in 1979-80 schoQl year. 

A coordinator for the parent workshops is designated at each 
school. 



Start of The program began in the 1976-77 school year. 



Seirvice 



TARGET POPULATION 

.Families Program atten^ts to reach all families of students. 

Students See cibove . . 



PARTICIPATION 
Schoals 

Families 



Ml schools- involved to some exteivL^. £>arent workshops are r^^ired 
throughout the system at least twice a year. 

More than 7,000 parents attended 249 workshops held throughout the 
ci-ty. 



FUNDING 
Sources 



Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

.EFFECTS C»J 
PARENTS AND 
STUI^NTS 



MATERIALS ^ 
AVAILABLE 



Most of the programs are operated at no additional cost to the 
school district. Additional funds come from the William Penn 
Foundation, and from ESEA Title IVc, for the homework hotline* 

Data Line: $86,000/ ESEA Title IVc. ( 



Data Line: 



teacher overtime pay. 



No evaluations of the impact of the components have been conducted 
but a complete report of activities is av^ileible^i. The hotline 
evaluation shows high use with 10'.4 percent calls from parents. 
Half the calls were from elementary" schooj. students, especially^ * 
grades four through six, and almost half were for help with math 
problems. > ^ ^ 

The Parent Partnership Program: A Report of Activities 
September 1979 - June 1980 

Mini-Workshop Series 1980-81 . 

Homework Hotline Sijmmary'of Activities, September 1980 

Various booklets on math and reading home activities for . . 
grades one through six. ^ 
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PHILAIBLPHIA TE^^d]^ PARENT CENTER; PHILADELPHIA, PEl^NSYLVANIA 



Sponsor: ^ Learning Centers Project, a Title I Program of 
the School District of Philadelphia 

Contact: Allen Banbury, Project Manager, Learning 

Centers Project, or 
Julia King, Coordinator,- Philadelphia 

Teacher Parent Center 
' IXirham School 
16th and Lombard Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19146 
(215) 732-3204 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTIC»I 

T)b3ective3 To assist the teachers and parents of Title I children with their 
educational roles through workshops. The desired outccxnes are 
new instructional techniques, awareness of curriculum ideas, and 
the making of instructional aids, fumJLtvire and equipment for the 

™ . classro om- ^and^ ±he^ hom e^-^ ^ ^ , -.„„^.__ ^ , 

Major Workshop activities offered at a permement site (Durham School) 

Activities include sessions for teachers, parents, and others. These sessions 
are participauit directed (free use of time and resources with staff 
support) or staEf directed (a set agenda with a particular outcome 
as the goal) . The activities at the Durham site also include open 
hours for what is primarily participamt directed work. These hoxirs 
are currently on Wednesday an^ Thursday evenings until 8:00 p.m. 
2Uid Saturdays from 9:00 a.m. until 12:00 noon. 

' Workshop activities offered at scattered sites (Traveling Teachers 
Center) involve a scaled down set of personnel, material and equip- 
ment resources similar to those at the Durham site.* These resoxirces 
go to a school and will stay there for one to three days for the 
making of instructional materials 'aind equipment by the staff and 
parent body at the host school. Planning for this workshop is done 
jointly at the school by the professional staff and the parents in 
conjunction withva staff membe^:. 

Staff The Project Manager has overall 3fesponsibility for the Learning 

Positions Centers Project of v^ich the Philadelphia Teacher Parent Center is 
a part. The Teacher Parent Center Coordinator assumes responsi- 
bility for the day to' day operation of the Center. An administrative 
officer has primsury responsibility for dealing with the bureaucratic 
aspects of the^system, v^ile four learning centers specialists axe 
t the primary providers in the Center. A teacner center assist£uit' 

^amdles the clerical responsibilities of the Center's scheduling, 
and an cissistant teacher is in a supportive position. 

Among th^s staff, specialities exist in the areas of reading/language 
arts, mathematics, early childhood education, art education, thematic 
education, space design, library '^amd instructional materials centers 
management, and child abuse and related concerns. Parent assistants 
help with material preparation for the workshop sessions. 
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start of The Philadelphia Teacher Parent Center began offering services to 

Service teachers in 1967 as the Philadelphia Tfeacher Center. As services 

to parents grew, the name wa^s changed J:o reflect the actual popu- 
lation serviced. ) ^ 



TARGET POPULATION 



Families 



As an ESEA Title I program, it is restricted to working 'with the 
school staffs and parents of Title I eligible children. In Phila- 
delphia this is a sizeable population as there are 132 eligiBle 
elementary schools, 35 eligible junior and senior high schools 
and 59 eligible non-public schools in the city. The families of 
90,000 students are eligible for program services. 



Students 



Pre-kindergarten through twelf th-gradejTitle I .students. 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools In school year 1980-81 all eligible elementary and secondary 

schools in Jbhe bity were particip€uits. Ihe Trave^feg Teacher 
has be^ taken to 73 schools in 1980-81,. and wiljL^haye^ 
hosted approximately 6,000 adult visits at the permanent site 
and in traveling site workshops. 



fund;cng. 
Source 



Title I Federal funds. 



Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 



Including salary, fringes, materials, administrative expenses, 
building rental: $321,000. ' 



Salaries 

Materials, printing and 
supplies 

Contracted services 



$186,800 

29,000 
10,000 



EFFECTS ON The results of a one-year National Institute of Education funded 
PARENTS AND research gramt indicate a, very high level of effectivness of the 
STUDENTS participamt-made njiiterials. One hundred percent of the learning 

aids were rated as effective by the participants and 98 percent of 
the furniture was rated as effective. Other evaluations done by 
the school district's Federal Evaluation Resource Services indicate 
a high level of participemt satisfaction with the process, the 
product and the type of assistamce received. Spedifically , In a 
study of the 1978-79 school y^ar,^ 100 percent of the participcints 
rated the Center as "good to outstanding" in providing a source 
for new and innovative ideas. Subjective responses on question- 
naires indicate a similar level of acceptamce. 
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MATERIALS A Teacher Center's Greatest Hits available through 
AVAILABLE Teachers* Centers Exchauige 

Far West laboratory for Educational 

Research and Developioent 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 

For other available materials, vr;rite: 

Mr. Allen Banbury, Project Manager 
(contact person: see above) 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITy COORDINATOR SERVICE; PHILADELPHIA; PENNSYLVANIA 

Sponsor: The School District of 'Philadelphia Board of Education 

Contact: Alfonso Williams, Assistant DirectQr 

Project Manager 

Monroe Administration Building 

427 Motiroe Street- 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvsmia 19147 

(215) 351^7266, ^ • * • 

* 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' \ . 



Objective Community residents work with students, parents emd school staff 
to satisfy n^eds, transmit information, promote ^mutual under- 
standing 2uid encoyirage participation between }:he school and 
community. 

Major The School-Community Coordinators .(SCC s) provide* home visits. 

Activities work with students in -school amd meet with clysters of their 



Staff 
Positions 



pairents. 

Out of school conferences 2u:e held with parents or guardians of 
pupils on school or self-initiatec\ referral basis. In elementary, 
middle 2Uid junior high schools stress is on pupil attendance, 
basic skills, work habits improvement, behavior and health of 
the pupils. In high school, accomodation of entry level pupils, 
dropout prevention, basic skills, work habits improvement and 
the pupil's health are stressed. ^ 

In-school assistance is provided to students having problems with 
(iiass attendance, faculty-student-'-peer relationships, lost 
articles, clothing, emergency materials needed, and support 4^ 
during bereavement. 

The sec conducts meetings with clusters of parents concerning 
children's needs. The peirents* needs sure also addressed. Resource 
people are also utilized to meet specific parental informational 
needs. / 

In the community' SSC s disseminate infotmation and work in' projects 
of interest to student^ emd their parents. , ' 

Professional Staff: one assistamt director, who serves as project 
manager, administrator, amd program plamner. Two supervisors, 
who monitor, the program amd assist in planning cind expediting. 

Eleven cirea coordinators: assist in supervising, monitoring and 
help SjCC's plam work (one bilingual, §panish-speaking) . 

One hundred smd fifty-nine school-community coordinators (19 sure 
bilingual, Spamish-speaking) . 

Two secretsurieS. 

Bilingual SCC!s are placed in those schools that have a heavy 
concentration of ^^pamish- speaking people. 
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Ida 



» 



start of 

Service 



September 1966 



TARGET POPUIiATION 

F^Tw-i lies Parents or giiardians o$ Title I eligible children, 

Students See above. 

PARTICIPATION 

j 

Schools 115 elementary and 34 secondary schools. 

Families During the 1980-81 school year, 78,035 pupils participated, 

FUNDING 
Source 



Post per 
-¥ear — — 



ESEA Title I 
$3,323,420 in 1980-81 school year. 



Major 
Expenses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS AND 
STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Sedaries for the total staff: three professionals, two secretaries, 
and 159 school cccrananity coordinators. 

EXiring the 1980-81 school year 600 parents were visited, and more 
than 85,000 home conferences' were conducted by the SCC's. Most 
visits were related to improving basic skills, school attendance, 
behavior and attitudes and to assist with personal problems- 
During typical visits more than 7,000 pupils were helped with 
the following kinds of problems: attitude (1,681); behavior 

(1.424) ; health (1,050); basic skills (1,839); and other needs 

(1.425) . 

None . 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL ACTIOlj tCENTERS ; DALLAS, TEXAS 

^ ^ — ' 

m 

Sponsor: Dallas Independent School District (DISD) 

Contact: Dorethea Hombuckle, Chairperson 

Ooramxanity Orgsmizations Joint Action Committee (•CCXJAC) 
3318 Hatcher^^Street 
Dallas, Texas 76215 
(214) 426-2625 



jRAM E«:SCRIPTIC»^ 



Objectives 



Major 



Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



Disseminate infprmation; encourage parents to get involved and 
become a part of the life of the commxanity by inviting participatioifi 
in tutoring programs, school advisory committees; help parents to 
xjnderstand th^ roles and conditions of school life and assist in 
parent -teacher or parent-school conferences where ^^^^^^ 
intervention counseling designed to improve two-way coSSninications 
between school and community. 

Parenting seminars designed to. clarify parent educational roles; 
"student" rap sessions invoXving'l^eaders''^^ ""th^S communtty^^a can ~ 
serve as positive role models for students; crisis-intervention 
counseling; serve as c^dvocates for parents and students, if requested, 
on school related matters including student third-party administrative 
hearings. % . ^ 

One Director ^'who coordinates, supervises and manages day 'to day 
operations of the centers; executes policies set up by the COJAC 
advisory committee. 

Three community school, representatives v^o serve as advocates for 
parents and students; act as liaison persons between the community 
and the school; identify and interpret concerns and needs of parents- ^ 
community to school personnel, and make regularly scheduled school 
visits. 

One secretary-receptionist who performs secretarial and Additional 
assigned tasks. 

September 1976 



TARGET POPULATION 
Families 



Low- income disadvantaged, predominamtly black families affected by 
the 1976 schoQj. desegregation mamdate. ^ 

Students Services disadvantaged students (grades foui: through twelve) who 

have been identified by school personnel as having particular 
- behavioral problems, poor attendance habits, and problems adjusting 
to school life in a new and different community. 
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PARTI CIPATK^ 
Schools 
Families 



FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Year 

Major 
Expenses 

•of 

EFFECTS ON 
PABENTS, AND 
STUDENTS 



Forty-four schools, grades four through twelve; 16,000 families. 

Eight thousand families participated in the program during the 
1980-81 school year. 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Dcillas Independent School District funds. 
$80,000 

Staff salaries; supplies and rent. 



Reduction in the amount of student suspensions and parent conferences; 
improved two-way communications between parents and school personnel; 
increased minority peurticipation in tutoring programs and school 
adv i sory conimittees; improve d dissemination of ' information. 

Brochures outlining various services cu:e available for distribution. 



1 ' 
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COMMUNITY SPECIALIST PROGRAM; DALLAS, TEXAS 



Sponsor: 
COn tact : 



Dallas Independent School District (DISD) 

Ssuidra^ D. Malone 

Deputy Associate ' Superintendent 

Community Relatiorys Department 

Dallas Independent School District 

3700 Ross Avenue - School Box 22 

Dallas, Texas 75204 

(214) 824-1620 



PROGRAM DE 
Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



staff 
Positions 



ERIC 



To assist parents, students, school personnel and citizens to 
adjust: t;o ^hanges an^ ^xpeotation'S as^sooia4:ed wii;h.-the dmpiemen-^ 
tation of court-ordered desegregation. 

To bring about increased parent and community involvement in the 
school through a variety of activities. 

To promote two-way communication between the school and its various 

puBHi^sV "^'^ ^^-.^ ™^ — 

To provide opportunities for interaction among culturally different 
groups and communities. • # 

Assist in the procurement and utilization of community resources. 
Assist in the recruitment and training of volunteers. 

Disseminate materials and information pertaining to the school 
program to its various publics. 

Inform parents and students of alternate school programs through a 
variety of wayg including community meetings and school tours. 

Arrange transportation to selected school activities for students ^ 
and parents of feeder school attendeince zones.' 

Arrange and coordinate activities dealing with cultural awareness. 

Serve as resource person to the school related organizations; e.g., 
PTA, community advisory committees. 

Assist parents and school personnel in the accomplishment of 
parent-teacher conferences. 

coordinate a series of parent education activities in conjunction 
.with otjier DiSD personnel and j>rogr2mis. * ^ 

One Community Relations Resource Administrator who monitors program 
implementation and provides liaison with other departmental functions 

Twenty Community Specialists who implement ptogram activities for • 
three to seven 39l?ools each. ^ 
Two community Specialists at large who provide special services and 
resources for program management. 

Three Community Specialists 'Sii^o^^sepi^ school system. 

One secretary. , 
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start of 
Service 



September 1976 



TARGET POPULATION 



Staff, students atxd parents of schools vrtiose population is affected 
by mandatory 'busing • 



PARTICIPATION 



Schools 43 Early Childhood Centers (kindergarten through grade three) 

27 Intermediate schools .(grades four through six) 
9 Middle schools (grades seven and eight) 

^xmim ^ 



Source 

Cost per 
Year 



Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
$605,933^1980-81) 



Maj 



or 



Personnel costs • 



Expenses 



EFFECTS ON Increased parent and community interest and involvement. 
PARENTS AND 



STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



Improved student attitude and attendauice. 
Increased community support. 

Sample brochures and memagement plaui. 
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PARTNERS IN LEARNING; DALLAS, TEXAS 



> Sponsor: Dallas Independent School District (DISD) 

Contact: Jan Roam, Deputy Associate Superintendent - Instaniction 

Dallas Independent School District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
(214) 824-1620 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



It) join parents, teachers and community in a program of shared 
landerstanding and responsibility for student learning in 
reading, writing and math. 

T!hB dominant f eatiire of Partners in Learning isu i±a_ parent/teacher 

conference which is held in the fall and the spring each year. The 
student progress form, 'covering all of the basic skills aireas, is 
thoroughly discussed with the parent and a remedial strategy worked 
out. Teaching/learning materials are provided to the pareAt to be 

ITseXatHS^r'fbT^TuEorln^^^ m^e[6SS^mlxrvBBknBss::~ 

In many schools, conferences ^e held in the evenings to accomodate 
those parents who ceuinot attend during the day. Prior to the con- 
ferences there is an extensive campaign waged by the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and the Ccanmunity Relations Division urging parents to attend 
For students at risk of failure, parental attendance is mandatory 
^t the conferences. 

Although the program is situated under the Deputy Associate Super- 
intendent for Instruction, the Reading and Language Division over- 
sees the program in the field. Staff members from the ^^mmuli^y 
Illations Division also play an active role. At the building r^el\ 
each principal supervises, coordinates aind implements the progrc 
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TARGET POPULATION 
Families 



All of the families of all of the students in elementary and middle 
schools. . 



Students 



All of the students in grades kindergarten through eight. 



PARTICIPATION 

Schools All 137 elementary schools (70,900 students) and all 23 middle 

schools (19,600 students) are involved in the program. 

At the twice-yearly parent/te'acher conferences, t^iere has been a 
75 percent or better parent attendamce record for the elementary 
schools. At the middle schools the level of attendance has varied 
* between 40 percent and 6a percent. 

lis 
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Families 



i 



FUNDING 
Source 



Cost per 
?ear 



Major 
Expenses 

EFFECJS ON 
PAKENTS AND 
•STUDENTS 



MATERIALS 



Local funds. , / • ' 

Materials publigation are the only cost above the reguleir budget. 
Actual figur'es not available. 

Printing. • * 

There is evidence that, since the initiation of the program, student 
achievement iias improved, attendance is up and dis^r^iptive behavior 
down. Parent surveys indicate that the parents' strongly support 
the program and use the materials at Jiome with their chi^dreiri. 

teprint of article: "Parents as Partners in Education" 

"Tips"^ for Parehts ~— - - — — ^ _ 

Parents as Partners: Books I, II eind III 
Partners in Reading brochure 

Partners ^in fead'ing order form ^ ^^.^^^-...-^.^.^.^^^-^ - 
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' ' OPERATION FAIL-SAFE: HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Sponsor: Houston Independent School District 

Contact: Ms. Sarah Cordray, Consultant a 

Guidance and Parent/Commianity Suppe^t^epartment 
Houston Independent Schopl District 
3830 Pichmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 * 
(713) 623-5151 

PKDGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



St4ff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



To improve student learning and increase career plsinning awareness 
through parent, and teacher collaboration. Specifically, Fail-Safe 
aims to: .1 

• promote home/school shared accountability for increased 
student attendemce; 

• improve discipline; 

• improve student achievement; and 

9 provide ccireer information and plemning. 

The core of the program is a twice-yearly parent-teacher conference 
at the middle of the fall and. spring semesters. School is recessed 
for two days aind conferences are scheduled in the afternoon and 
evening at the school. At the elementary school level, a computer- 
printed Student Achievement Profile and the steps to be taken for 
improvement cire the^ foci of the conference. In math and reading, 
the parent is provided-iSp^cifically designed materials for home 
use. At the secoifSary level, emphasis is placed upon career develop- 
ment and occu^^ional guidamce. To support this interest/ thd teachei:- 
peurent-student conference is centered upon the ccireer interest inven- 
tory 2Uid academic record of the students. 

Althqugh the program varies from school to school, at most schools 
the parent's can combine attendamce at health workshops, cultural 
affairs or a "coffee klatch" along with their individual conference 
with the teacher. 

A media campaign requests employers to give people one or two hours 
off to attend the conferences. 

At the headqucirters level, the program is mamaged by an elementary 
and secondary area director who comes under the guidcince department. 
The headquarters staff relate to the six area coordinators located 
within the six subsuperinten'dencie^ . These in turn relate to the 
teachers and principals within the schools in their regions. 
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PARTICIPATION 

Schools All schools at all grade levels. 

Families 242,000 parent/teacher conferences in the first year of the program. 

FUNDING 

Source Local funding . ^ 

Cost per Approximately $347,000 (or $1.43 per conference) for the school 

Year year 1980-81. Was $616,600 in the first year due to developmental 

costs. . 



Major Printing of materials. 

Expenses 

EFFECTS ON The program began with parent-teacher conferences . At the first 
PARENTS AND fall 1978 conference, there was a parent attendance rate of 74 
STUDENTS^ percent at the elementary . level and 39 percent at the secondary 

level. Ihis phenomenal participation indicated the willingness 
of parents to accept a role in the education of their children. 
The high interest level ^as increased at the spring 1979 conference 
when 79 percent of the elementary school parents and 42 percent 
of the secondary parents attended a conference. At the fall 1979 
conference there was a parent attendemce rate of 77 percent at the 
elementary level and 63 percent at the secondary level. The spring 
1980 conference had a parent attendamce rate of 54 percent at the 
elementary -level and 17 percent at the secondary level. In the 
fall of 1980, the level of parent attendance at Fail-Safe confer- 
ences was 73 percent at the elementary gr^es and 24 percent at 
the secondary level. The total parent attendance rate at the 
conferences was 51 percent. 

After the first year, evidence of the positive effects of Fail-Safe 
has already begun to accirue. Seme of the major findings relate to: 

• improved student attendamce (time on task); 

• increased student achievement; 

• increased parent participation in the schools; 

• positive parent and teacher evaluations of conferences; 

• positive feedback on use of Fail-Safe materials; and 

• cost effectiveness. y 

0 

A comparison of student attendamce between the 1978-7^ school year 
and the 1979-80 school year revealed an increase from 90.99 to 
92.91 or an increase of 1.92 percent • More "time on task" is 
related to increasing achievement. 

The amalyses of stamdardized achievement composite test scores 
confirm the continuation of improved basic skills performance of 
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students in the Houston School District. For the first time since 
1966 the average academic achievement of students at every elemen- 
tary grade tested* in the Houston School District met or exceeded 
the national norm, ' 



materials 
'available 



Elementary 

Invitation ' 
Achievement Profile 

Points for Parents ; Reading 
(Seven books) 

Points for Parents :. Reading 
(Spanish) (Seven books) 

Points for Parents : Math 
(Math) 

Reading Prescription^ 

Reading Prescription (SpamishT) 

Reading List of Library Books 



Secondary 

Computer-Generated 

Invitation to Parents 

Computer-Generated Caree?: 
Choice Information , 

Achievement Profile 
Special Programs and 
Brochure 

Testing in the Secondary 
School Brochure 
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ESAA GUIDANCE AND HUMAN RELATIONS; SAN ANTC^IO, TEXAS 

Sponsor; San Antonio Independent School District 

Cpntact: Mr. Nick E. Garza r Progjram Director 

* ESAA Guidance and Hijman Relations Program 
San Antonio Independent School District 
141 Lavaca Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78210 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Objectives 



Major 

Activities 



Staff 
Positions 



Start of 
Service 



The major goal of this program is to improve school attendance and 
academic performsmce by^ changing student attitudes and strengthening 
self-concept/ self-esteem, and interpersonal relationships in order 
to bring 2Jx)ut a closer understanding between the student, parent, 
and the school . * . * 

Program is operation^ in five middle schools and foxar senior high 
schools. Class sessions (ten to twelve students per class) are held 
for sixth and, ninth grade students, once each week, for a period of 
eight weeks. Five classes are held daily and a Certificate of 
COTipletion is awarded to all students completing the eight-week 
session. Guidamce/human relations activities are emphasized and 
stressed in order to provide a strong image of self and opportunity 
to experience success. Parent conferences keep parents involved and 
informed, which provides closer cooperation, and a sense of taking 
part in the education of children. 

For the present school year, nine teachers cire supervised and di- 
recte(f-by Nick B. Garza, Assistant to the Superintendent. There 
are five middle schools and four senior schools participating in 
the program. Ihe service^ of the .Counseling and Guidance Division 
of the San Antonio Independent School District are available for 
supplemental work. 

The program begam' in tH^. school year 1980-81. 



TARGET POPULATION 
Schools 



Feuailies^ 
( 

FUNDING 

Source 

Cost per 
Year 



Sixth and ninth grade students from five middle and four senior high 
schools. , ^ 

All families who have sixth or ninth grade students in partijiripating 
schools. 



ESAA grauit from Federal government. 
$234,000 
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Major 
Bac^>enses 

EFFECTS ON 
PARENTS J^D 
STUDENTS 



Staff, personnel and teaching materials. 

All sixth and ninth grade parents wex§_i><jCif ied by letter regarding 
the eSaa Guidance/Human Relations Program in the participating 
schools- ^ This factor, in addition to the teacher-parent horoe 
\ visits and conferences, has established a good communication 
cahannel between the school and the home. 



MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 



None, 
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APPENDIX A; 

THE LARGEST U.S. CITIES IN 1980 IN DESCENDING ORDER ACCX)RDING TO POPULATION* 



New York City 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Houston 

Detroit 
Dallas 
San^ Diego 
Baltimore 
San Antonio 

Phoenix** 
Indiemapolis 
Honolulu 
Washington, D.C. 
Memphis 

Sah Frame isco 
MilwauJcee 
Boston 
Cleveland 
San Jose** 

New Orleauis 
Columbus, C^io 
Jacksonville 
St . Louis 



* All cities with population of 500,000 or more. Single exception is the 
inclusion of St. Louis. Preliminary figures made it eligible but the 1980 
official count gave it less than a half million population. However, con- 
tacts were already underway with its school system. 

** Phoenix and San Jose have a number of school districts within their city 
limits. Our resources- did not permit contacting, them all. We chose to focus 
on the larger districts v^ich encompass inner-city areas. In Phoenix, the 
Phoenix Union High School District, Phoenix Elementary School*District #1, 
and Roosevelt Elementary School District were contacted. The first includes 
all high schools in Phoenix. In ^ San Jose, the San Jose Unified School Dis- , 
trict was the only district contacted. * 
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APPENDIX B; PARENTS AS EDUCATORS PRCXSRAMS IN LABGE CITY SCHCX)LS;. 
: PROGRAM SEI£CTION CRITERIA* 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Nationcil Institute of Education Families as Educator^ Team is seeking 
to identify and describe those systematic programs and practices which bring 
pir^ts, classroom teachers and other school staff together in a mutually suppor- 
tive partnership designed to stimulate and i^aintain the academic and social 
development of students. Since the middle and upper grades have long been 
neglected but are now emerging as a focus of home-school cooperation / we would 
like to concentrate- our efforts in that area. 

Within the home-school relationship, we are searching for programs or 
practices which foster the following kinds of roles for parents: 

1. Parents as educators of ^heir own children 

a. parents in educational roles with their own children outside of 
school — tutoring or explicitly -teaching children at home. 

b. parents as managers of children's educational experiences — 
monitoring homework or attendemde , coordinating other educational 
expetienees outside of the home (e.g., libraries, link to others 
who can tutor, shopping trips).- 

c. pcirents as socializers — such as programs which train parents or 
^ provide information on discipline, learning and behavior expec- 
tations, career development, and child rearing practices. 

Activities in areas a - c above could come about through parents^attencjing 
workshops, visiting a parents' room in schools, having a home visitor, receiving 
individualized student learning materia for use jointly at home, or other modes 
of contact. 

2. Parents as partners in the formeil schpoling process at the classroom level 
such as co-planners of educational programs for their own children or for 
their child's class in such areas as: *^ ^ . ^ 

. developing curricula, class activities or home study activities 

• scheduling classes and activities 

• guiding the transition between elementary and secondary schools 

• serving as resources to teachers outside of class time 

OPERATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The following operational characteristics of programs should be kept in mind 
^when selecting programs for inclusion. 

1. Include only programs or practices which operate in secondary schools 
(middle schools, jianior or senior highs) or upper elementary gratdes 
(4th or higher). ' This would exclude Follow Through and Title I pro- • 
grams which run only through the third grade. 'Programs operating in 



* This document was sent to officials in school systems to explain which programs 
were of interest for this study. 
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all grades of elementaxy schools would ^be eligible. 

2. 'Programs must have a sufficient history (a year or more) to allow for 

measuring resiilts, and they must still in operation. 

3. We cure especially interested in prograifts which have been designed to 

• meet the needs of economically, disadvsmtaged and minority students 

and parents, but do not want to exclude programs aimed at others. 
« 

4. The program should not be an isolated effort limited to one or two 
schools. System-wide- or regional programs will be ipost useful because 
they hold greater possibility of broad application as models for other 
systems. ^ 

5. Include career plsmning programs if they are designed to encourage 
peirental involvement. 

To help you respond, here are scxae kinds of programs we are not interested in at 
present : 

1. Parents in schools as volunteers or aides. 

2. Parents in school governance or advisory roles. 

3. Printed maCterial sent to parents without other contact. 

4. Parent-teacher conferences unless special information is available to 
parents, ,2Uid special * teacher preparation is required. 

5. Contacts Vfhen student is about to fail. 

6. Programs sponsored by non-school orgamizations. 

7. Programs in special schools such as alternative schools or schools for 
the hemdicapped. 

8. Parent education programs , unless scho9l -based and developed to match 
the needs »of specific school populations. 

If you have any questions about appropriate programs, please call us. 
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IPJDEX A: GEOGRAPHIC* 



PLACE PAGE NUMBER 

Arizona 89 

Baltimore 106, 108 

Bronx ' 112, 114. V 

Brooklyn 64, ne, 118 

California 92 

^Chicago 39, 96, 98, 100 

Columbus 122, 124, 126 

Dallas 137, 139, 141 

Detroit 110 

Florida ' 29, 94 . 

Houston 78, 143 

' Illinpis 39, "96, 98, 100 

Indiana 48, 102 

, Indiemapolis * 48, 1Q2 

Jacksonville'"' 23, 94 ' \ 

Louisiana 57, 104 

Maryland 106, 108 

Michigan ^ 110 

New Orleans 57, 104 
New York City 

(Long Island) ^120 

New York Sta€e 64, 112, 114, 116, il8, 120 

Ohio ^ 122, 124/ 126 

^ Pennsylvania 71, 128, 130,132, 135 

Philadelphia 71' ^ ^ ' ^32 , 135 ^ . 

Phoenix 89 

San Antonio 146 

9an Diego 92 

Texas 78, 137, 139, 141, 143, 146 



* The page number refers to the beginning of a site visit report or a 
program profile and is a referent only to ^a particular site visit report 
or program profile and not to, a specific reference in the text at that 
page number cited. An underlined page number refers to a site visit 
report; no underline indicates a program profile. 
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INDEX B; TOPICAL* 
Topic 

Achievement, student . 

Attendcince , Student 

Attitudes, student 

Awareness, 

parents of their children 
public ' 
teachers of students' needs 

Basic skills 



committees, advisory 
Conferences, parent- teachex 
Counseling ^ ' 

Crisis prevention cuid intervention 

Desegregation 

Development, 

career plcinning 
social, of student 

Discipline, student 

Drop-out rate , .reduction in 

Funding (full or partial by) ; 
Federal 



local 



Page Number 

i ' . " . 

'29, 39, 57, 71, 78^ 92, 94, 96, 98, 

100, 102, 104, 108, 110, 112, 114, 
116, 120, 123, 130, 135,* 141, 143, 
146^ 

39, 48, 78, 96, 98, 102, 106, 108, 135, 
143, 146 

100,' 122, 126, 146 



64, 71, 78, 114, 118, 130, 135, 141, 143 
48, 71, 78, 102, 110, 130, 139, 143 
64, 96, 118, 122, 141 

57, 89, 92, 96, 104, 110, 112, 114, 116, 
120, 128, l35, 141 

57,^64, 104, 118, 124, 137 
48, 78, 102, 137, 139, 141, 143, 146 
64, 108^ 118, 122, 126, 137^, 146 
122, 12e, 137 ^ 

126, 139 



78, 143 

64, 92, 108, 118, 122, 146 
29, 71, 78, 94, 122, '126, 130, 135, 143 ^ 
108, 135 



29, 39, 4^, 57, 71^, 89, 92, 94, 96, 98, 
100, 102, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 
116, 124, 126, 128> 130, 132, 135, 
137, 146 — 

48, 57, 78, 89, 102, 104, 108, 112, 114,' 
120, 128, 137, 141 ; 143 



* the page number refers to the begin^^ing of a site visit report dr a 
program profile 2Uid is a referrent only to a particular ^te visit report 
or program profile suid not to a specific reference in the text at that 
page niannber cited* An underlined page number refers to a site visit 
report; no underline indicates a program profile. ^ 
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INDEX B: TOPICAL (continued) 



Topic 

Funding (full or psLrtiad by) , 
private 

state 

Home assistance services 
Hotlines 

Laboratory services 
Materials, home 




Monitor of student progress' 
Motivation , academic 
MulticultursLL activities 

Networks, ^r©.ferral 

Parents as teachers 

pl2uiner, parent as educationaLL 

Relations, 

communi ty-school 
race/human 

Responsibility, shared between 
home and school 

Sex education 

Staff liaison betweeh home and school, 
non-teaching professionad 

trained parent 

Training, 
parent 

4 

- staff 
Trips, field, for pa^^nts 
Tutoring , home 



Page Number 

48, 71, 102, 130 
64, 118, 122 ^ 

89, 110 

48, 5^, 71, 102, 104, 130 
89 

ii' IZ.' li' 21' Zi' ^02' 
' 104, 110, 112, 114/116, 118, 120, 

130, 132, 141, 143 
78,' 89, 92, 104, 141, 143, 
96 

-92^^*139 

64, 100, 106,^118, 126, 139* 

39, 5^, 71^/' 78, 98, 104,. 110, 112^, 114, 
116, 120, 128, 130, 141, 143 

78, 143 



48, 102, 110, 12^ri^5, 137; 139 ' 
92, 126, 139, 1^ 




48, 78/ 102, 141, 14 
64, 118 



29^, 94, 100, 106, 110, 122, 126, 132, 

135, 137, 139 
29, 57, 94, 104; 112, 126. 



39,^52. 6£, 71, 92, 96, 98, 104, 110, 

112, 116, 118', 120, 128, 130, 132 
i37 

48, 64, 96, 102, 118, 128 

39 , 98, 108 ' ' ' 

39, 48, 57, 71' Zi' ^^2, 104, 

110, 112, 114, 116, 120, 128, 

130, 137, 141, 143 
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INDEX B: TOPICAL (continued) 



Topic _ 

Visitations, 
home 

parent in school 
Volunteers, parent 



Page Nianber 



29_r 92, 94, 100, 110, 122, 124, 135 
39, 92, 98, 116, 128 

112 



Workshops , 

for parents 



for teachers 



57, 64, 71, 78, 92, 96, 104, 110, 116, ' 
118, 120, 128, 130, 132, 135, 137, 
139, 143 

57, 64, 96, 104, 118, 132 ^ 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE FOR RESPONSIVE EDUCATION 



The Institute for Responsive Education (IRE> is a private, non-profit national 
research, policy aSialysis and technical assistance orgsmization with a nine-year 
history of conducting studies on and disseminating infomation aJ;>out coiomunity in- 
volvement in school decisionmaking. Although private and independent, IRE is 
housed at Boston University, where its President and founder, Don Davies, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner in the United States Office of Education, is now Professor in 
the Schoo!^ of Education. 

( Founded on the premises that citizen participation is an essential ingredient 
in school improvement and that citizens' access to information is indispensable for 
effective participation, IRE has, throughout its nine-year^ history, produced more 
than 27 reports. ' 

IRE has been involved in many facets of citizen participation which include 
school -community councils, citizen roles in educational collective bargaining. 
Federal and state policies affecting citizen participation, the role of citizen- 
initiated orgaijizations, declining enrollment, and citizen action^ research for 
school improvement. 

' IRE houses an ongoing Clearinghouse of Information for Citizens which contains 
materials on more than 250 topics about school-community relations. Through thi^ 
Clearinghouse, IRE addresses community-based education needs by the continu^ 
collection of reports, studies and handbooks, the publication of packets and 
resource guides, 2uid, whenever possible, the dissemination of information in re- 
sponse to phone calls and written requests. • 

IRE eilso publishes a twice-yearly newsjoumal. Citizen Action in Education 
( CAE ) . CAE reports on new ideas and models for citizerf^involvement in public ( 
education and reaches over 24,000 ^parents, citizen activists, teachers, adminis^ 
trators, public officials and researchers across the nation. 
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RELATED IRE PUBLICAT IONS 

— — J 



/ 



A TWO-WA Y STREET; HOME-SCHOOL COOPERATION IN CURRICULUM DECISIONMAKING . 

Robert L. Sinclair, ed. , with Ralph W. -Tyler, Mario Dt Fantini, Ward , 

Ghory, Sa-ra Lawrence Lightfoot, and Don Davies. 1980, 92 pp., ($6.00). 

The- authors in A Two-Way Street examine many aspects of the concept 
of parent participation in curriculum decisionmaking. These aspects 
include. the influence of parent involvement in academic achievement, 
ways parents and teachers can work together in making curriculiom 
• decisions, and the effects of the hostility and tension which often 
characterize family-school relations. A Two-way Street presents , 
' ways to advance the' idea of home-school cooperation and to tap more 
fully the energies of\^e student, the home, and -the community to 
meet the challenges that education faces in the 1980' s.^ 

IRE RE PORT NO. 3, COMMUNITY PERSPECTIVES ON THE ROLE OF TO E SCHOOL IN THE 
COMMUNITY . Miriam Clasby. 1981, 34 pp., ($2.75). 

In a series of interviews with citizens in Washington, D.C. ,- California, 
Alabama, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, Clasby explores .various aspects 
'of current educational policy and practice as it influences school- 
community relations. Dr. Clasby, a professor in Boston University's 
school of Education, examines the ideas from interviews and shares the _ 
" ifisights -proviaed by community activists as they discuss, topics such 
as: new sources of legitimacy fo:? citizen action; coalition building 
and 'its impart; the isolation of Schools from the community; profes- 
sional resistance to pareht involvement; ^d potential resources for 
T citizen groups in both urban and rural settings. The Report also 
- includes interview aibstracts. ' 

EDUCATION FOR ALL PEOPLE; A GRASSROOTS PRIMER . Institute f or , Responsive 

Education staff under the direction of Ronald Walker. 1979, 155 pp., 

($6.00)^. 

This'Tncyclopedic g;|i^to educational issues today pinpoints national 
' organizations,. Feder^ programs and funding sources which assist grass- 
roots organizations. It examines issties like school financing.,, legal 
rights, deseqreqation, bilingual and special education, and discusses 
an array of topics from affirmative action and accountability to 
minimum con^petency, vouchers and youth participation, ^-ractical how* 
' to" information, a brief fund-raising guide, examples of successful 
grassroots ^rbups, .a listing of minority news media, and a directory, 
of national orgSnis^Uons that will help grassroots organizations 
complete this catalogue. ' ' • ^ 
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OTHER IRE PUBLICATIONS 



\ 

CITIZEN ACTION IN EDUCATION , Twice-yearly newsjournal of the Institute. 
$5.00 per year voluntary journal contribution. 



A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND AN ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAPHY MANAGING DECLINE 
IN SCKOOL SYSTEMS . Ross Zerchykov, with Owen Heleen." 1982 , 276 pp. 

IRE REPORT NO. 1, IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE I PARENT ADVISORY COUNC ILS 
RURAL SOUTH . M. Hayes Mizell, 1981, 25 pp., $2.50. 
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IRE REPORT NO. 2, PROBLEMS IN IMPLEMENTING STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS FOR TITLE I 
ESEA ADVISORY COUNCILS . Linda Brown, 1981, 21 pp., $2.50. 

IRE REPORT NO. 4, IHE LOGIC OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOL LABOR 
RELATIONS^ Chairles Kerchner, et al. 1981., 37 pp. , $2.75. ^ ^ 

WORKING PAPERS: COMMUNITY ^ COUNCILS . Compiled by Richard l^orris and RoSs 
Zerchykov. 1980, 21 pp., $2.50. 

NARROWING THE GAP BETWEEN INTENT AND PRACTICE: A REPORT TO POLICYMAKERS 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIC^S AND SCHOOL DECISIONMAKING^ . Kathleen Huguenin, Ross 
Zerchykov, and Don Davies. 1979, 118 pp., $5.00. 

OPENING THE DOOR; CITIZEN ROLES IN EDUCATIONAL COLLECTfVE BARGAINING . 
Irving Hamer, Charles Cheng, Melamie Barron, editors. 1979, 194 pp., $4.50. 



OVERCWING BARRIERS TO SCHOOL COUNCIL EFFECTIVENESS . Jim Stanton, et al 
1979, K3 pp. , $6.50. 



■C^l 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION; ANNOTATED BIBLIOGl^HY . Second edition. 
Don Davies and Ross Zerchykoy. '1978, 386 pp., $15.00. 

FEEgRAL AND STATE IMPACT CITIZSN PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHOOLS . Don Davies, 
James Upton, Miriam dasby, Felix Baxter, Briaui Powers amd Koss Zerchykov. 

1978, 147 ^p. , $5.00. . ' ' 

FACTS FOR A CHANGE; CITIZEN ACTION RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS . Bill Burges. 

1979, 125 pp. , $5.00. ^ ^ ^ 

FACTS ANt^ FIGURES; A LAYMAN'S GUIDE TO CONDUCTING SURVEYS . Bill Burges. 
1979, 125 pp., $4.25. 

WORDS, PICTURES y MEDIA; COMMUNICATION ]»N EDUCATIONAL POLITICS . Lloyd Prentice 
1979, 91 pp. $4.00. , , v" 

PATTERNS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL DECISIONMAKING: GRASSROOTS 
PERSPECTIVES: DIVERSE FORMS OF PARTICIPATION . Don Davies, et al. 1979, 
95 pp. , $6.00. 

To-order amy of these publications, write: 
Publications Department^"^^-^ 

Institute for Resp'onsive Education . ^ 

,605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 



